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Tickling the Palate of a Nation 


All the world likes cheese—the 
Frenchman his Brie and Camem- 


bert and Roquefort; the Italian 
prefers his Parmesan and Gor- 
gonzola; the German considers 
his Limburger or Muenster un- 
surpassed; the Swiss swears by 
Gruyére and Schweitzer; the 
Englishman has his Cheshire, 
Cheddar and Gloucester. 

Nearly everybody in America 
eats some kind of cheese, from 
the plain “American” to the odor- 
iferous foreign varieties which 
may be located in the dark with- 
out a match. 

We Americans are most cos- 
mopolitan in our tastes. We like 
our own American cheese, but we 
can also appreciate the palate- 
tickling qualities of Camembert 
and Gorgonzola and Stilton, et al. 
Nowadays we don’t have to go 
to Europe for our cheese—we 
make ’em all right at home—and 
most of it in Wisconsin. 

Lucullus, or his butler, may 
know how to order by name a 
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cheese for which a special fond- 
ness has been cultivated. 

But how about the great 
of us”? 

We say to the  grocer-man 
oe and I think I'll have some 
cheese,” specifying American or 
Swiss if it be the docile, unob- 
trusive, home-broke sort we wish, 
or Roquefort, Brie, Gorgonzola 
or Camembert if our tastes run 
to antiques. 

But to get down to cases. Isn’t 
there a great big opportunity to 
market a line of cheeses under a 
trade-marked brand? American 
cheese-makers thus far have made 
no attempt to create a demand 
for such trade-marked products. 
They have ignored the power of 
printers’ ink to establish the rep- 
utation of their goods and so in- 
crease their own profits. 

The opportunity exists and has 
anybody a better right to take ad- 
vantage of it than Wisconsin, the 
greatest cheese-producing State 
of them all? 
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I Gave My Account to FEDERAL 





Trade Mark Face 





‘EVER-READY’ 


You know our market and 
how to make our merchants 
want to work with us. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZzor Co., INc. 








N fields where com- 
petition is keenest 
FEDERAL SERVICE 
shines the brightest. 


No need to enumerate 
the dollars spent on 
safety razor advertis- 
ing; many thousands 
were spent in vain on 
brands that never got 
over. 


But among the few 
that came and con- 
quered, Ever-Ready 
is conspicuous. It en- 
joys universal distribu- 
tion both in drug and 


hardware stores. Its 
demand is built on bed 
rock. The dealers are 
for it. 


The same men and 
methods that made the 
Ever-Ready a success 
are at the disposal of 
non-competing adver- 
tisers in this field. 


If you seekaspecialized 
service that is based 
onaccurate knowledge 
with the guess work 
eliminated, then it is 
time you got acquain‘- 
ed with Feperat. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


241 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
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How “Hotpoint” Has Made “Big” 


Competition 


Step Lively 


The Ins and Outs of the Work That in Ten Years Put Ontario, Cal., on 
the Map 


By R. E. Dildine 


‘THE story of Hotpoint inva- 
sion of the electrical field 
might be called a modern com- 
mercial version of the well-known 
Bible tale that featured the nerve 
and prowess of little David in 
giving battle to the giant Goliath. 

The result has not been fatal 
to the big interests in this case, 
but the little invader has certainly 
made a big place for itself in the 
sun of consumer demand. 

The fundamental features of the 
Hotpoint success are advertising 
and the constructive selling meth- 
ods that make advertising ef- 
fective. 

Moreover, the Hotpoint busi- 
ness, developed from the prover- 
bial shoestring in a field domi- 
nated by big interests, is conclu- 
sive evidence ‘that old man Op- 
portunity is still making his 
rounds notwithstanding the tend- 
ency toward big business. 


BEGINNING OF THE BUSINESS 


About ten years ago there was 
a little town in Southern Califor- 
nia which had made no claim to 
distinction. It was off the beaten 
track of tourist travel and few 
people, except those living in its 
immediate vicinity, knew of its 
existence. Its name, Ontario, has 
since become known throughout 
the country as the home of Hot- 
point products. 

E. H. Richardson, founder of 
the Hotpoint business, was then 
an electrician employed by the On- 
tario Power Company. 


Though possessing an_ active 
mind and a progressive spirit that 
he put to good use later, Richard- 
son then had no particular pros- 
pects. His employers built a 
hydro-electric generating station 
and harnessed the water power in 
a nearby canyon. After it was 
completed and put into operation 
they discovered that it produced 
more power than they could sell. 
They sought a broader market. 

The heating element in electric- 
ity was just beginning to develop 
at that time. Richardson conduct- 
ed some experiments and pro- 
duced a crude electric iron. Sev- 
eral models were made and placed 
in homes for a practical demon- 
stration. They worked more or 
less satisfactorily. Richardson saw 
a vision of commercial develop- 
ment for his device. He left his 
regular employment and began to 
produce irons in a small shop. His 
original idea was to sell his prod- 
uct to laundries. He made a type 
of iron suitable for that market 
which he “introduced in nearby 
towns and cities. A few irons 
were placed in Los Angeles 
through the co-operation of Levi 
Booth & Sons, dealers in ma- 
chinery. 

This connection led to one of 
the Booth sons becoming inter- 
ested in the venture. He and 
Richardson formed a company, 
which they called the Pacific Elec- 
tric Heating Company. Young 
Booth went into the business 
against the advice of his father 
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and brothers. They scoffed at the 
idea of it ever being a success. 

However, Booth put into the 
business enough capital to begin 
the work of developing a market. 
At first operations were confined 
to Southern California. The laun- 
dry field proved a disappointment 
as a market. Laundry workers 
did not take kindly to the new 
device. It was difficult to get 
many of them to use it. This was 
partly but not altogether due to 
various mechanical defects that 
developed in the early models. 
This experience with the laundry 
trade, however, proved valuable in 








onstrated the utility of the iron. 
The business developed gradually 
for a period of about four years, 
and it is said that it has always 
been maintained on a paying basis. 

The greatest difficulty during 
that period seemed to be that of 
raising money for expansion. Al- 
though the development of the 
Hotpoint business is now a matter 
of over 10 years, the concern did 
not come into national prominence 
until six years ago. At that time 
the business furnished employ- 
ment for about 50 people in the 
factory and office force. Distri- 
bution was confined practically to 
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THIS DOUBLE-SPREAD IS THE BASIS OF A MAILING FOLDER FOR DEALERS, WITH PLENTY 
OF SELLING TALK ON THE REVERSE SIDE AND MARGINS 


perfecting the product, because of 
the practical test that it under- 
went by being in constant use for 
ten hours a day. Some idea of 
these early mechanical difficulties 
may be gleaned from the fact that 
the first irons were not guaranteed. 
After a while they were guaran- 
teed for one year. They are now 
warranted for ten years. This, of 
course, applies only to the heating 
element. 

Efforts to get the laundry trade 
were soon discontinued and have 
never been renewed to this day. 

Distribution in homes was first 
secured in California through a 
small force of traveling salesmen 
who called on retailers and dem- 


the State of California. In addi- 
tion to the iron one other prod- 
uct, an electric toaster, had been 
developed. Advertising had found 
no place in the business. 


OF 24 PRODUCTS 


During the past six years the 
company has developed a family 
of 24 products, ranging in price 
from $2 to $50 retail, for which 
a national distribution has been 
secured. The increased volume 
of sales has entailed the addition 
of ten times the number of em- 
ployees and the establishment of 
branch factories and distributing 
plants in Chicago and Toronto, 
Canada. The present output of 
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The Space Buyer 


has much the same problem as the sales 
manager whose worth must be gauged by 
ability to separate wheat from the chaff— 
draw a line between live prospects and dead 
ones, and concentrate upon possible pur- 
chasers—not wasting expensive ammunition 
on those who merely have curiosity. 





It’s easy to buy circulation with a big percentage of 
waste—circulation that means “advertising,” but 
not necessarily salesmanship. 


ILIA 





Today the automobile industry is served by a group 
of highly specialized publications, with a paid circu- 
lation of 


more than 100,000 





comprising the vital purchasing units—manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers, garagemen, and car owners. These 
subscribers are all “motor wise” and wield a big 
influence in every community throughout the coun- 
try. We want space buyers to get our story straight. 
We want them to appreciate the merchandising ad- 
vantages of: 


The Automobile Motor Age 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. C. 
Motor World Motor Print 
Member A. B. C. Member A. B. C. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
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the company is over 1,600 appli- 
ances for every working day 
throughout the year. 

When it was decided to seek a 
national distribution the company 
found it advisable to make some 
radical changes in its selling pol- 
icy, and other changes have be- 
come necessary as the business de- 
veloped. 

Salesmen had been used to se- 
cure distribution in 
California, but the 
selling expense was 
so high that a sim- 
ilar method seemed 
impracticable as ap- 
plied to the whole 
country. It also 
meant a large and 
unwieldy organiza- 
tion to create and 


Utility was made the strong ap- 
peal. This was backed up with 
the story of national advertising 
and the sales and profit possibili- 
ties for the dealer. If the Hot- 
point policy has succeeded in do- 
ing one thing better than another 
it is that of securing effective 
dealer co-operation. 

The writer sought to discover the 
secret of Hotpoint success in this 
respect, but he failed 
utterly to locate any 
ingenious device or 
method for perform- 
ing the function of 
creating dealer good 
will. In fact, there 
is no evidence that 
the difficulty of get- 
ting dealer co-opera- 
tion has ever consti- 





maintain. 

Consumer adver- 
tising in publications 
of national circula- 
tion and direct-mail 
advertising to deal- 
ers formed the basis 
of the sales policy 
finally decided upon. 
Later these factors 
were supported by 
additional features 
in dealer co-opera- 
tion. 

The first consu- 
mer advertising was 
confined to small 
space in several pop- 
ular magazines. 

A series of mail- 
ing pieces were sent 


tuted a serious prob- 
lem in this business. 


DEALER HAS NOT BEEN 
ANTAGONIZED 


The reason for 
this is quite likely 
due to the fact that 
the company began 
its campaign with a 
proper view-point of 
the dealer and elimi- 
nated everything of 
a negative nature 
from the appeal to 
and relations with 
the trade. No at- 
tempt was made to 
force the dealer to 
do anything that he 
could not see the ad- 
vantage of doing. 





to dealers. These 
silent salesmen were 
prepared witha 
great deal of care. 








The method of ap- 
proach always said 
in substance: “Here 








They were designed 
to show the goods 
and tell about them 
just as a human 
salesman should do 
it—perhaps more ef- 
fectively than some salesmen would 
do it, because the sales argument 
was carefully and thoroughly con- 
structed and standardized. A sales- 
man might overlook a good point. 
The printed matter worked auto- 
matically and presented a uniform 
story, complete but condensed and 
right to the point. 


HOW CUT 


PRICES FOR A 

LIMITED TIME PERIOD 

ARE ADVERTISED IN 
THE MAGAZINES 


is a good thing. Let 
us show you. You 
be the judge.” 

An example of 
this is shown in the 
simple method used 
to get the initial order for goods 
from dealers. 

A return postcard was enclosed 
with each piece of printed matter. 
The reverse side of this card con- 
tained a printed order for a 
sample appliance, which merely 
required the signature of the deal- 
er. The order, however, stated 
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The Nichols-Finn Idea 


Welds Advertising and Merchandising 
With Economy 


WE believe that Advertising is a machine 
that is indispensable to the economy of 
modern Merchandising. 


We believe the only vea/ Advertising is the 
kind that actually earms profits at a lower 
selling cost than they can be produced in any 
other way. 


The growth of the Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Accounts handled by this agency 
is the best proof that our clients are buying 
results—buying them economically. 


Let us demonstrate to you what we can do 
for your business in making your Advertising 
earn more—at net saving in selling expense 
per units of merchandise moved. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Advertising With The Gloss 
Off,” says some true things about Advertising 
that, we believe, have never been said before. 
It hits the economic keynote. 


Shall we mail you a copy? 


NICHOLS-FINN Ga 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
71 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 





**Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success” 
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plainly that the sample would be 
sent on 30 days’ approval, with 
transportation charges prepaid, 
and that it could be returned, 
transportation collect. 

This method is still used to se- 
cure new customers and to intro- 
duce new appliances to old cus- 
tomers. 

It will be seen that this idea 
serves a broader purpose than 
merely that of showing a sample 
to the dealer, as the latter is 
urged to take advantage of the 
time allowed for testing the sala- 
bility of the article. The result 
that this naturally leads to is ob- 
vious. The Hotpoint business 
grew steadily and in the mean- 
time the company gradually made 
additions to its family of products. 


HANDICAP OF NAME AND LOCATION 


However, it was not all smooth 
sailing. For one thing the com- 
pany found its name and location 
a handicap. Some dealers were 
inclined to be skeptical about elec- 
trical products that were offered 
by a new concern located in some 
unknown and far-Western place. 
The name was changed to Hot- 
point Electric Heating Company. 
An office and distributing plant 
were opened in Chicago. 

In 1911, two years after the in- 
itial effort to secure a national 
distribution, the company felt war- 
ranted in considering an expan- 
sive programme in consumer pub- 
licity. “Hotpoint Week” was the 
result of an earnest effort to dis- 
cover some means of putting a 
big sales-creating punch into the 
work of creating a broader mar- 
ket. 

The sales-stimulating-week idea 
is no longer a novelty in sales 
promotion. It is not claimed that 
this idea originated with the Hot- 
point people, but there is no doubt 
that their method of applying it 
was to some extent original. And 
it was certainly effective. 

It appears that the primary ob- 
ject of “Hotpoint Week” was to 
introduce the new appliances that 
the company was perfecting and 
adding to its line. 

The company asked dealers to 
conduct, on a certain date, a spe- 
cial week’s sale on a new appli- 
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ance, the article in question to be 
sold at half price or a 50 per cent 
reduction. To make this proposi- 
tion attractive to retailers the com- 
pany promised to assume a liberal 
share of the expense involved, in- 
cluding both the cost of publicity 
and the sacrifice of profit. 

To be exact, the company al- 
lowed the dealer an extra dis- 
count of 33% per cent on the 
goods he was asked to sell at a 50 
per cent reduction. By this ar- 
rangement the company sacrificed 
its own profit, but was not obliged 
to take an actual loss. On the 
other hand, the dealer made a 
small profit in spite of the liberal 
reduction in the sale price. 

Moreover, if the dealer was in- 
clined to speculate he could buy 
enough of the new appliances to 
meet the cumulative demand for 
some time after the sale. 

Dealers were, of course, obliged 
to buy goods for the sale in ad- 
vance, but the company agreed to 
accept, on the special terms, all 
orders that were mailed up to and 
including the last day of the sale. 
This gave the dealer an opportu- 
nity to anticipate future demand 
at a very special price. By doing 
this he could, if he desired, aver- 
age up his profits so that no sac- 
rifice whatever would be involved 
in the sale. 

If a dealer couldn’t see the true 
spirit of co-operation in this prop- 
a he would indeed be hope- 
ess. 

In addition the company agreed 
to arouse public interest in the 
sale by a heavy broadside of ad- 
vertising in publications of na- 
tional circulation just prior to the 
event. The use of a double-page 
spread in color in the Saturday 
ivening Post was featured. 


LOCAL AID BY DEALERS 


Dealers were asked to localize 
the event by the various means at 
their command, such as newspa- 
per advertising, window display 
and store demonstration. They 
were not required to do anything 
that involved expense, but were 
informed of the advantages in co- 
operating in the publicity to the 
extent of their ability, and many 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Es. N.L. ROBERTS | 
_has been appointed 
Manager of the Rate 
Department of the 
CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency. 
Incatts Kiwpatt 


11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















HE eleventh annual convention 

of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in Chi- 
cago, closed a five-days’ session, 
the most largely attended in the 
history of the club movement, on 
Thursday evening, June 24. Her- 
bert S. Houston, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, of 
New York, had been elected presi- 
dent to succeed William Wood- 





HERBERT S. 


HOUSTON, PRESIDENT A. A- 
Cc. OF W. 


head, publisher of Sunset Maga- 
zine, for two years at the head of 
the organization. Philadelphia was 
announced as the place where the 
next convention will be held. The 
date will be fixed later. 

The other officers of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, chosen on the last 
day, are as follows: 


Vice-president — Lafayette 
Young, Jr., of the Des Moines 
Capital. 

Secretary and general manager 
—P. S. Florea, of Indianapolis 
(incumbent). 

The six representatives on the 
executive committee chosen by the 
National Commission are: F. A. 
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H. S. Houston and Philadelphia 
Are Choice of A. A. C. of W. 


Black, Boston; E. T. Meredith, 
Des Moines; W. H. Lee, New 
Haven; William H. Ingersoll, 
New York; W. H. Johns, New 
York, and John Clyde Oswald, 
New York. 

The members of the executive 
committee chosen by the conven- 
tion were these: 

Walter B. Cherry, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis, for 
two-year term. 

W. W. Cloud, president of the 
Baltimore Advertising Club and 
president of the Bank of Mary- 
land; Frank H. Rowe, Toronto, 
for one-year term. 

The two holdover members of 
the executive committee are A. E. 
Chamberlain and A. M. Briggs, 
of Chicago, 

President William Woodhead, 
upon retiring, automatically be- 
comes a member of the executive 
committee. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The members of the National 
Commission for the ensuing year, 
as elected or retained by the dif- 
ferent departmentals, are as fol- 
lows: 

ADVERTISING AGENTS 

W. H. Johns, George Batten Com- 
pany, New York 

Stanle Clague, Taylor-Critchfield- 
Cue Advertising Company, Chicago. 

D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
ce, St. Louis. 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS 

H. C. Klein, St. Paul. 

T. A. Barrett, Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Comqeny. New York. 

E. T. Meredith, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines. 

RETAIL ADVERTISERS 

Frank A. Black, William Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston 

P, Irish, Thevece Seelye, Inc., 
Detroit. 

A. G. Chaney, Titche-Goettinger Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. 

DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 

W. E. Murdock, Sampson & Murdock 
Company, Boston. 

R. H. Donnelley, Reuben R. Donnel- 
ley Company, ny 

. W. Bowman, Akron, O 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 

W. H. Ingersoll, R. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., New York. 

O. C. Harn, National Lead Company, 
New York. 
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VERY copy of our three-quarters of a 

million circulation is shot straight 
into the home of a woman who buys Needle- 
craft by the year. No newsstand circulation 
—not a single copy. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


“FOR THE WOMAN WHO SEWS” 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK-CITY 
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G. B. Se De Laval Separator 
Company, N 
BUSINESS PRESS 
John Clyde Oswald, American Printer, 
New York. 
W. H. Ukers, Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal, New York. 
A. A. Gray, Electrical Review & 
Western Electrician, Chicago. 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
H. H. Cooke, New York. 
Charles Francis, of Charles Francis 
Press, New York. 
Joseph Potsdamer, Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Company, Philadelphia. 
MAGAZINES 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, Review of 
Reviews, New York. 
A. Hammesfahr, Collier’s 
Weekly, ‘New York. 
Herbert S. Houston, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, Passaic Metal 
be ig Compa ny, Passaic, N. J. 
Hardie,” Pres., B. B. 
oe oa Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Theo. R. Gerlach, Vioeren, Gerlach- 
Barklow Company, Joliet, 
POSTERS 
Kerwin H. Fulton, Van Beuren & 
New York Billposting Company, New 


York. 
E. Allen Frost, Attorney Poster Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago. 
John Shoemaker, Washington. 
RELIGIOUS PRESS 
¥e = J. McIndoe, Continent, 


TF. Jacobs, Jacobs & Co., 


Thomas Daly, Catholic Standard and 
Times, Philadelphia. 

: NEWSPAPERS 

Hopewell L. Rogers, Chicago Daily 
News. 

Louis Wiley, New York Times. 

W. S. Jones, Minneapolis Journal. 


New 


Clinton, 


INGERSOLL AGAIN CHAIRMAN 


’ The National Commission effect- 

ed permanent organization by 
choosing William H. Ingersoll, of 
New York, marketing manager of 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother, 
who has been head of the com- 
mission during its temporary or- 
ganization for the last year, as 
chairman, and O. C. Harn, of New 
York, vice-chairman. 

There was the customary inter- 
est over the award of trophies. 
The Printers’ INK Cup went to 
the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum, and was yielded by the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 
The Advertisers’ Club of In- 
dianapolis won the Baltimore 
Truth Trophy. 


Just after the convention, the 


new executive committee of the 
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association met and decided to in- 
augurate a nation-wide campaign 
to “advertise advertising.” The 
object of the contemplated move- 
ment is to put advertising on a 
more substantial foundation in 
the public mind, making the facts 
clear that advertising is an eco- 
nomic benefit, in that it does not 
increase the cost of the article 
advertised. W. C. D’Arcy, of 
St. Louis, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to gather 
evidence and submit a plan for the 
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LAFAYETTE YOUNG, JR. VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. A. C. OF W. 
campaign within ninety days. 


Others who will assist Mr. D’Arcy 
are Herbert S. Houston, the newly 
elected president of the organiza- 
tion; E. T. Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines; 
Walter B. Cherry, of the Merrell- 
Soule Company, Syracuse, and 
Harry Tipper, of the Texas Com- 
pany, New York. P. S. Florea, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. A. 


C. of W., will act as secretary of 
the committee. 
The election of Lafayette 


Young, Jr., as vice-president was 
not accomplished without some 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A Market for 


10,730,670 Pairs of 
Men’s & Women’s Hosiery 


The consumption of hosiery by the multitude of people 
who read “The Philadelphia Bulletin” aggregates over 


Ten Million Pair a year. 


Think of an average daily demand for 35,000 pairs! 


357,689 people buy ‘‘The Philadelphia Bulletin’’ each 
day—but the members of their families make the number 


of readers 1,073,067.* 


The average man or woman will buy at least 10 pairs of 
hose a year—but the average normal boy may go through 
a pair of stockings in a few days. 


You know how much of this 
hosiery trade you are getting now. 
das a share so small, com- 
paratively, as to be infinitesimal. 

This constant, continuous and 
ever increasing throng of ‘‘Phila- 
delphia Bulletin” buyers are open 
to conviction. Why not talk to 
them? You can do so every day, 
or twice a week, or just once a 
week. Tell them about the qual- 
ity of the hosiery you have to 
sell—your goods may have wear- 
resisting virtues they would like 
to know about. 


It requires no stretch of imag- 
ination to see the tremendous sell- 
ing possibilities afforded manu- 
facturers who present their stor 
to the readers of “The Philadel. 
phia Bulletin.” 

Think of the number of pairs 
of hosiery that will be bought by 
these people today and tomorrow 
and every day without let-up— 
then ask yourself how long you 
are going to keep your door shut 
to this wonderful sales-producing 
and continuous Business Building 
opportunity. 


We are ready to give any Hosiery Manufacturer all the 
facts about this great hosiery buying family. 


“‘How Ivins Did It,’’ is the title of a booklet every man- 
ufacturer and agent should read. Mailed upon request. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


* This allows only 3 persons to each family, whereas the United 
States Government Census Statistics give 4.7 persons to each family 


in the United States. 


Philadelphia, June 25th, 1915. 


All rights reserved 
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An — 


ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


From January 29th to June 15th, 
1915, a series of 68 advertisements 
on the power and application of 
national advertising appeared as 
full pages in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Evening Ledger. 


A book reprinting 46 of these 
advertisements, representative of 
the fundamental idea of the cam- 
paign, has been issued under the 
title “An Advertising Campaign.” 

A copy of this book will be sent 
gratis to anyone interested. 

These advertisements were 
addressed to manufacturers and 
merchants of Philadelphia. They 
sought toshed lighton,andawaken 
an interest in, the development by 
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national advertising of industries 
whose possibilities have never 
been realized. 

Philadelphia, as it is used in this 
campaign, may be accepted as a i 
generic term. With slight modifi- 
cation of certain facts and figures 
the name of any one of several 
other cities might be substituted. 

It is possible that some of the 
contents of the book may be of in- 
formative or inspirational value to 
individual manufacturers. 

Requests for copies should be 
addressed to the Advertising De- 
partment, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Tndependence Square, Philadelphia 


She Ladies’ Home CJournal 
he Saturday Gvening Pst 
The Country Gentleman 
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“The Proof of the 
Pudding” 


Another interesting fact for agencies 


to point out to their clients is the 
ability of The Farm Journal to make good for 
advertisers, and to show that it is making good. 


As you know, in every field of printed adver- 
tising (newspapers, magazines, farm papers, circu- 
lars, letters) the value of the various media used is 
determined by the definite returns therefrom. If a 
plan of advertising does not produce so that the 
advertiser can see his money coming back, that plan 
is discarded. If some one medium fails, its use is 
discontinued. 


This point is suggested to the agent lest some day somebody may 
endeavor to go over his head and claim that The Farm Journal 
is good for direct sales but less effective where dealers distribute 
the goods, whereas the local papers, which admittedly do not yield 
the bulk of traceable inquiries, are wonderful in getting the dealer’s 
attention. This, of course, is merely the argument of a\salesman 
trying to sell what he has rather than what the advertiser needs to 
buy—but nevertheless we don’t want any of our agency friends 
to be innocently injured by having such a trick worked on their 
clients. 


Personally, we glory in the thousands of records that show The Farm 
Journal’s strength in traced-result advertising. For the matter of that 
our ability to produce inquiries for dealer-sold goods is quite as pronounced 
as it is for getting replies for mail-order advertisers. 


If you think you’d enjoy more facts about the one large national farm 
paper going to real country folk, ask THE FARM JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 
for its chart showing the records of 26 representative advertisers. 
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excitement. As predicted, Her- 
bert Houston’s election to the 
presidency was unopposed. S. C. 
Dobbs, of Atlanta, made the nomi- 
nating speech and under suspen- 
sion of the rules one vote was 
cast. 

But it had been evident from 
the first day that a fight would 
center about the office of vice- 
president. Douglas N. Graves, of 
Boston, nominated Gus W. Thom- 
asson, of Dallas. William Free- 
man, of New York, nominated 
Lafayette Young, Jr., of Des 
Moines. The vote as taken gave 
Thomasson 168 votes and Young 
365. On motion of Mr. Thomas- 
son the vote was made unani- 
mous. 

In his speech of acceptance, Mr. 
Young pledged himself to the fur- 
therance of business integrity, and 
said that he came into office as a 
newspaper representative—this be- 
ing the platform upon which Mr. 
Freeman had urged his election. 

The chair’s call for nominations 
for secretary brought out a dem- 
onstration for P. S. Florea, who 
has held that office now for sev- 
eral years. He was instructed to 
cast one vote for himself. 

A significant feature of the last 
afternoon session was the report 
of the National Commission. W. 
H. Ingersoll, its chairman, pointed 
out that the harmony, illustrated 
by the complete absence of any 
dissenting resolutions being re- 
turned by the resolutions commit- 
tee, with which the present con- 
vention was conducted spoke well 
for the new spirit of co-operation 
which was making itself felt in all 
the branches of advertising. 

He regarded the organization of 
departments by the newspapers, 
college papers and teachers of ad- 
vertising and their representation 
in the National Commission as 
extending the already far-reaching 
power of organized advertising. 
Financial advertising interests and 
manufacturers of proprietary arti- 
cles had filed application for mem- 
bership. These indicated, in Mr. 
Ingersoll’s judgment, the signifi- 
cance of the possibilities of a 
central clearing-house completely 
covering every branch and phase 
of advertising. 
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To properly harmonize these 
varying interests the National 
Commission decided to appoint a 
Trade Practice Committee, made 
up of one member from each de- 
partment, which will pass on 
questions of ethics. 

In his inaugural address, Presi- 
dent-elect Houston referred to the 
work which both Printers’ INK 
and the Printers’ Ink Cup are 
doing. 

“I want to say just one word 
of appreciation on behalf of the 
association,” he said, “for that 
great trade journal, the greatest, 
I believe in America, the one that 
most definitely reflects the spirit 
and temper and thought of a great 
field of thought, Printers’ Ink. 
(Applause. ) 

“We are certainly under an en- 
during debt of gratitude to Print- 
ERS’ Ink for having offered that 
Cup to the clubs for annual com- 
petition, and I want to particu- 
larly call the attention of every 
club to the fact that each succeed- 
ing year when these contests for 
the Printers’ Inx Cup are held, 
the contestant who finally gets 
under the wire, not by a neck but 
by a nose, is a veritable educa- 
tional club.” (Applause.) 

He furthermore urged upon the 
Associated Clubs the need of 
widening their scope for doing 
constructive work. 

Mr. Houston suggested that one 
of the problems of business was 
keeping peace between nations, 
and declared that the keynote of 
maintaining peace was commerce. 
His idea would be to provide a 
world court of arbitration, and 
then if any nation refused to set- 
tle its squabbles in court to tring 
economic pressure to bear on the 
unruly country and force it to be- 
have by shutting off its commerce. 


CLOSER ORGANIZATION BY INTERESTS 
EFFECTED 


It is a little difficult to sum up 
the Chicago convention in a word. 
Previous conventions have done 
it for themselves. At Omaha in 
1910 it was “Education.” Boston’s 
slogan was “Vigilance”; Dallas’s 
“Efficiency”; Baltimore’s “Truth.” 
The Declaration of Principles 
came out of Baltimore and the 
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Standards of Practice out of To- 
ronto last year. Both of these 
were steps in the direction of or- 
ganization, and, in spite of the 
effort to make the keynote of the 
Chicago convention “Extension,” 
which originated in the Agricul- 
tural Papers’ Departmental and 
was taken up by others, and the 
feeling of some of the enthusiasts 
of the educational interests that 
it should be “Investigation,” as a 
slogan that covered both educa- 
tional and vigilance activities, the 
thought of “Organization” seems 
to be the biggest idea of the Chi- 
cago convention and to take in 
both of the other thoughts. 

The organization of the field 
by interests was almost completed 
at Chicago. The advertising agen- 
cies and newspapers, which had 
previously hesitated to join the 
National Commission outright, did 
so join at last. The premium in- 
terests are willing to join and 
were given favorable recognition 
by the officers of the Associated 
Clubs, but now prefer to await 
the subsidence of hostility on the 
part of some advertising interests 
before changing from a confer- 
ence to a departmental. And the 
publicity department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, one of 
the most influential associations in 
the country, had, it was an- 
nounced, applied for departmental 
membership in the club movement. 
Applications from other interests 
are expected. 

Furthermore, the connection of 
the different interests or depart- 
mentals represented in the Na- 
tional Commission with the chief 
activities of the club movement 
was accomplished in two instances 
and will be in a third. Besides 
choosing officers for the year and 
representatives on the National 
Commission, the departmentals 
also chose one representative each 
to serve on the educational com- 
mittee and one to serve on the 
vigilance committee. This was at 
the suggestion of the National 
Commission. 


TO CHECK TRADE ABUSES 


The commission also recom- 
mended as stated the advisability 
of creating a third committee, that 












on trade practices, to which each 
departmental should send a repre- 
sentative and which should discuss 
ways and means of abating various 
trade abuses, such as “substitu- 
tion” in the retail field, late copy 
from advertisers and agencies in 
the periodical field, cash discounts 
exacted too far in advance of pub- 
lication and so forth. By making 
an effort to improve and standard- 
ize methods, through the co-opera- 
tion of the different departmentals, 
it is believed that a good deal of 
progress may be made and that 
a good many difficulties may be 
rooted out before they reach a 
dangerous stage. 

Lastly, the need for better or- 
ganization and intercommunication 
of departmentals having manifest- 
ed itself, it is proposed to cut 
down the number of set papers 
delivered, hold brief sessions 
for the transaction of indispen- 
sable business and devote the rest 
of the sessions to informal, heart- 
to-heart discussion of vital sub- 
jects. It is being appreciated that 
most advertising men come to the 
convention not only to get the 
best out of their own depart- 
mental session, but to glean ideas 
out of other sessions. There were 
at times almost as many adver- 
tisers, agents and periodical so- 
licitors in the premium, specialty 
and some other sections as there 
were representatives of those spe- 
cial interests present. Therefore, 
it is proposed and is more than 
possible that another convention 
will see a change in the direction 
of simplification of programme 
and the devotion of more time to 
practical discussion. 


AFTER 100,000 RETAILERS 


The organization of new clubs 
will be sought, but also, as of equal 
importance, the better organiza- 
tion of the clubs already in exist- 
ence. The National Commission 
is considering ways and means of 
bringing 100,000 retailers into the 
local clubs and thus forwarding 
the educational and _ vigilance 
work. 

The final registration figures on 
the Chicago convention showed a 
total paid attendance of 4,193, 
much more than that at any pre- 
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vious advertising convention. Of 
these, 3,546 were men and 647 
women. Respecting registration, 
Chicago did an unprecedented 
thing. According to the by-laws, 
the hosts of the convention are 
not called upon to pay the regis- 
tration fee for its delegates, and 
no city before has done this. But 
the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion registered 705 of its members 
and 308 ladies, a total of over 
$2,500. And this in addition to 
the $30,000 and more which it 
raised for the entertainment of 
the convention, and the thousands 
some of the exhibitors spent on 
their floats in the night pageant. 

The publicity given the conven- 
tion by the Chicago papers was 
aptly described by several of the 
officers as more than double that 
of the amount given by all of the 
previous convention cities put to- 
gether. The value of the prepara- 
tory work done by advertising in- 
terests of all kinds would run high 
up in the thousands of dollars. 

The speech of the Hon. Henry 
D. Estabrook, of the New York 
bar, on “Truth—Business and Po- 
litical’ at the general meeting on 
Tuesday was the most inspiring 
address of the Convention. It 
appears from the talk of William 
H. Ingersoll, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission, on Tuesday, 
that during the past year the Com- 
mission had received 111 com- 
plaints from the different depart- 
ments. 

These were in the nature of 
general descriptions of the abuses 
which agents or newspapers or 
magazines and the rest conceived 
they were suffering from at the 
hands of other departments. They 
covered all the familiar ground. 
He urged that the departmentals 
thresh these matters out as far as 
possible themselves. 

For the National Exhibit Com- 
mittee, Chairman Irvin F, Pas- 
chall told the Convention that the 
Advertising Exhibit would be 
made a permanent traveling one. 

“Everything,” he said, “will be 
built on a unit system to save ex- 
press charges, and to facilitate 
packing. We will ship one unit 
or forty, as the circumstances de- 
mand. All you do is to pay 
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transportation charges both ways. 
First come, first served.” 

The “Frolix” on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings proved a 
drawing card. It portrayed in three 
acts the fall and decline of the ad- 
vertising quacks and fakers, witha 
minstrel show, and numbers by 
the Chicago Ad-Choir interspersed 
with the plot. The cast was made 
up entirely of amateur talent, 
drawn from the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. L. A. Hodges 
took the part of Allover Bunker, 
head of the Near-Good Pulp Food 
Company. Among the other char- 
acters were Baron Acrelots, of 
the Get-a-Home Company; A. 
Purse Pincher, of the Pincher De- 
partment Store; I. Killa Child, 
Killa Child Soothing Syrup Com- 
pany; Wetmore Coats, of the 
Skin-the-Farmer Clothing Com- 
pany; Old Doctor Gunn, of the 
No-Cure-No-Pay Medical Insti- 
tute; Sly-Rye Boozer, purveyor 
of Tipplers’ Tonic—a habit you 
will get. 

The first act went hard with A. 
Wise Konsumer, “whom we all 
know,” as the fakers succeeded 
in relieving him of his watch, his 
stick-pin, his roll of bills and 
other miscellaneous wealth. The 
second act went better for Mr. 
Konsumer, just as the programme 
predicted. To quote it: “After 
thrilling experiences the forces of 
Truth triumph over the Nefarious 
Plotters, foil the dastardly at- 
tempts of the Villains, drive out 
the Money Changers, and adver- 
tising is elevated to the Utopian 
Heights where the Vigilance Com- 
mittee and other shop-lifters—beg 
pardon, we mean uplifters—say 
it ought to be.” 

The plot thickens materially 
during the second act, which 
“faithlessly” reproduced the Con- 
vention in Session. The plotters 
steal the Truth Emblem over the 
president’s throne, but it is finally 
recovered. In the last act, which 
depicted a Convention in 1925, a 
requiem is sung over the fakers. 


EDUCATIONAL SESSION 


An educational session of the 
convention was held in the Audi- 
torium theatre Wednesday after- 
noon under the chairmanship of 
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Lewellyn E. Pratt, of New York 
City, chairman of the National 
Educational Committee. It con- 
sisted chiefly of the reports and 
recommendations of the various 
sub-committees of the Educational 
Committee. These have been sum- 
marized in Mr. Pratt’s report, pre- 
viously printed. The sub-com- 
mittees were as follows: 

Schools and Y. 5 AS. Ae, 
Frank Leroy Blanchard, chair- 
man; Libraries, John Renfrew; 
Colleges and Universities, Harry 
Tipper; Lectures, Harvey C-. 
Wood; Study Courses, Prof. Paul 
q. Cherington; Work in the 
Smaller Clubs, John Clyde Os- 
wald; Educating the Public, 
Charles R. Stevenson; Research, 
Mac Martin; Publications, Her- 
bert S. Houston. 

Five-minute reports were also 
made by the educational commit- 
tee chairmen in some of the cities 
where special educational pro- 
grammes have been carried out— 
by Mason Britton, Advertising 
Men’s League, of New York; 
John J. Morgan, Pilgrim Publicity 
Association, Boston; Ernest Ack- 
erman, Advertising Forum, Min- 
neapolis, and Arnold Joerns, Chi- 
cago Advertising Association. 

Frank Stockdale repeated the 
lecture on “How Truth in Adver- 
tising Wins,” which he has been 
delivering before advertising clubs 
this year under the auspices of the 
National Educational Committee. 

A handsome silver service was 
presented by the committee to 
Clarence Tolg, the statist of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, for his work with 
Mac Martin in conducting the 
educational and _ statistical re- 
search last year. It was announced 
that the research will be conduct- 
ed again this year, that 300 mar- 
keting centers will be covered this 
year instead of 171 as last year, 
and that the jewelry and clothing 
trades will be covered. 

Arnold Joerns, of Chicago, gave 
an interesting description of a 
new experiment of the Advertis- 
ing Association of Chicago. The 
Junior Advertising Association, he 
thinks, has been so successful that 
it may be a profitable pattern for 
every club represented in the As- 


sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The Juniors found their 
inception in the realization on the 
part of many of the more serious 
members of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Chicago that there were 
many young men who wanted to 
learn the facts about advertising, 
but who were not logically candi- 
dates for membership in the se- 
nior association. 

Thirty-five young men and 
women were given charter mem- 
berships in the Junior Advertising 
Association. The membership now 
is nearly 100. The Juniors pay 
$5 a year dues, this money going 
to the funds of the Educational 
Committee of the Advertising As- 
sociation. Several prominent Chi- 
cago men have appeared before 
the Juniors as lecturers. 





Allege Unfair Competition Be- 
fore Trade Commission 


Formal complaint has been filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission by re- 
tailers of New_ Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia against Lit 
Broers, & department store of Phila- 
delphia Thirty’ -seven separate com- 
plaints. were filled by as many retail 
dealers, all of whom made the charge 
that the Philadelphia department store 
was trying to induce their customers to 
open charge accounts by offering 
D. underwear at 35 cents, whereas the 
standard price is 50 cents. The Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League has selected 
this case as a test. 

It was stated in the complaint that 
the advertising and selling policy of the 
Philadelphia. store was an “unfair 
method of competition” within the 
meaning of the law creating the com- 
missi Complainants within the State 
of Pennsylvania had been informed 
that because of the absence of any 
question of interstate commerce the 
commission probably would rot have 
jurisdiction. The Fair Trade League, 
therefore, based its case solely upon 
o complaints from retailers outside the 
State. 





Faith in Business Revival 
Booms Advertising 


The Kansas City Star, following up 
the voting of bond issues to the amount 
of $4,560,000 for public improvements, 
which were urged as a means of re- 
viving business, is running an occasional 
page of display advertising paid for by 

various real estate dealers, suggesting 
the present as the time to “get in on’ 
the approaching increase in the value 
of Kansas City property. The names 
of the subscribers to the fund are 
signed, as reliable sources of informa- 
tion on Kansas City values. 
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The following table shows the percentage of COAL AGE 
representation in the leading coal states of the United 
States in mines which produce 20,000 tons or more per year: 


(DATA COMPILED BETWEEN FEBRUARY 1 AND 


MAY 15, 1915) 


PIBNAIMO) . o.iy cen sesasungesseawnesasnsuee 86% 
BONOE AO. o0i04 scroleaaredn twadncriaewmnomaware 82% 
MOMIGIS? iosicuwig cduned cane adwayansienn 72% 
DORR 555,636 -e 5 hsa aide 0a wg AES pee BURR 63% 
Be 4.55: Si see wish asin arcieade dem wa natemet 66% 
IE inne dare eee Ru waredoa COS OERE OS 70% 
OA TN eee ae 60% 
EO EN i ce 83% 
REORNERIAY 2.ct sass pedeinasswoesiapdulearerniry . 81% 
POW VOKACO to's s:o:0i2. sce bcsie wn. 00 4.0% seewees 95% 
Ce eee 39%* 
Pennsylvania—Anthracite .............. 77% 
Pennsylvania—Bituminous .............. 78% 
IMIG 56.1655. seb oe Gils adword 4(. 46:5 w Ree 61% 
MUM erste hi hew ani eaen Hen we seer whaanes 67% 
ere 88% 
DUS NONE o.5:c.ciaviacheawadsaed veaeee 74% 
VOM Moos iisi's Sa sie hs dares alee halenes acids 84% 
Average representation is............... 74% 


* Coal mining just now being resumed. 


Do you know of any other paper that covers its 
particular field as thoroughly as this one does? 


COAL AGE 
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Published by the Hill Publishing Company 


The 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, En 
American Machinist and Power. All members of the A 


Hill Building, 10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


gineering News, 
BC. 
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Never Before in the History of 
National Circulation Been Offered 


EN weeks. ago we started EVERY 
WEEK. EVERY WEEK sold and ch. 
sold rapidly. The sales repeated. pa 





Now at the end of ten weeks with a 
portion of our territory opened up, and 
with that territory but partially developed, rm 
EVERY WEEK is printing and selling 
close to 300,000 copies a week. 


to 

Starting with the July 5th issue the 
entire country will be covered. EVERY - 
WEEK will be placed on sale on all om 
news-stands outside of the territory cov- of 
ered by the ASSOCIATED. th 


What circulation do you get by taking 
space in EVERY WEEK and the ASSO- ci 
CIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES? 


The combined rate is now $3 a line 
based on 1,000,000 guaranteed circulation. 
On quarter pages or over, this rate A 
figures at 26c. per line per 100,000 guar- 
anteed (our circulation is now 100,000 
over the million). 
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agazine Advertising Has a Real 
edjAt So Low a Rate Per Thousand 


But let’s look ahead. That combined 
| circulation we have secured from only 
part of the map, and the present low rate 
quickly becomes a very much lower rate 
per thousand with our complete distribu- 
tion. As the circulation grows you have 
) the benefit of this descending cost until 
we are forced to raise our advertising rates 
to their obvious value. 





You can contract now for twelve 
months in advance. Each week you stay 
| out at the present rate you lose an 
opportunity to buy national circulation on 
this unequalled basis of value. 


Special Notice: EVERY WEEK’S 
, circulation is obtained by advertising. 


‘ EVERY WEEK 


AND 


_ | ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


Watter P. WHEELER, ne fom | Manager, 
Madison Avenue, New York 
Guy C. Pierce, Western Advertising Manager, 
109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Irvine J. Frencu, Eastern Representative, 
24 Milk Street, Boston 
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Getting it read— 














What you have to say in your newest book- 
let or latest trade circular may be of the most 
vital interest to every man who receives it 
—but how is he to know it? What mystic 
sign is going to keep your message safe from 
the waiting waste-basket? To get it read is 
exactly as important as having a message at 
all. And it requires just two things on your 
part: first, the choice of a good printer; 
second, the choice of a paper that will justify 
his highest art—a paper possessing real rich- 
ness and unmistakable charm. A business 
message worth putting in type demands the 
finest paper modern science can produce. 
This you will find, in styles to meet every 
known printing need, in the famous stand- 
ardized range of 


‘Warren’ 


Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 


Send for our portfolio of specimen sheets and jobs. 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Your office needs it. 
163 Devonshire Street 














S. D. Warren & Co. \? Beier Nis 


Munufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Printing Papers 
If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if 
you will report the case to us in detail. 


“Constant excellence of product—the highest type of competition” 
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Summaries of Departmental 
Meetings 






With Extracts from Some of the Addresses Delivered at the Chicago 


The Advertisers’ Session 


The matter of circulation audits 
occupied the larger part of the 
morning session on Tuesday of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. O. C. Harn, advertis- 
ing manager of the National Lead 
Company, went at length into the 
value of circulation audits from 
the advertiser’s standpoint. Later 
upon request he explained the re- 
lationship of the A. N. A. to the 
A. B. C. Part of Mr. Harn’s talk 
was printed in last week’s issue. 
Mr. Harn, in his extemporaneous 
remarks, said that while the 
A. N. A. and the A. B. C. were 
not officially responsible one to 
the other, the A. N. A. neverthe- 
less regards an A. B. C. audit as 
an A. N. A. audit. Of course 
there are other audits which the 
A. Pay ow will approve of. 

G. Hammesfahr, of Col- 
lier’ Si eekly, and president of 
the Quoin Club, described the 
early endeavors of Collier's to put 
its circulation upon a sound sales 
basis. His remarks were published 
in part in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

The address of C. W. Patman, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. N. 
A. on “Conducting a Market In- 
vestigation,’ was published in part 
in last week's issue, as was the 
address by John S. Hart, of Lon- 
don, on “Great Britain as a Mar- 
ket After the War,” and that by 
A. G. Newmyer, business man- 
ager of the New Orleans /tem 
upon “A Publisher’s Experience 
with Advertising Censorship.” 

Combs, president of the 
American Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave “A Retailer’s View- 
point on National Advertising.” 
An extract from Mr. Combs’ 
speech was published last week. 

In his address before this de- 
partmental, “What a Modern 


Agency Ought to Do, and What 
James M. 


It Cannot Do,” Dun- 





Convention, A. A. C. of W. 





lap, of Dunlap-Ward Adv. Com- 
pany, Chicago, touched upon the 
much discussed system of agency 
payment. His address was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, Harry Tipper, Texas 
Company, New York City; vice- 
president, R. O. Eastman, Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes Com- 


pany, Battle Creek, Mich.; sec- 
retary, C. W. Patman, New 
York. 

Members of executive com- 
mittee: 

R. A. Holmes, chairman; O. C. 
Harn, G. B. Sharpe, Edward 


Hungerford, A. C. Reiley. 
Advertising Agents 


One of the first acts of the 
Affiliated Associations of Adver- 
tising Agents, taken at the Chi- 
cago convention, was to join the 
Associated Clubs and elect repre- 
sentatives on the National Com- 
mission. This was the first step 
in a progress which, before Dallas, 
was called absurd, and since then, 
at subsequent conventions, first 
impossible and then inadvisable. 
The meeting, Tuesday, June 22, 
in the Auditorium Hotel, attended 
by more than a hundred agents as 
well as by many representatives 
of other interests, adopted a reso- 
lution which derives as much in- 
terest from the language used and 
the tone pervading it as it does 
from the sense itself. The resolu- 
tion was offered by W. C. D’Arcy, 
of St. Louis, and is as follows: 

“Resolved, that the purpose of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in their effort to in- 
crease advertising and to increase 
the efficiency of advertising, and 
to increase business as a whole, 
has our unqualified endorsement, 

“Resolved, further, that we be- 
lieve in the component parts of 
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the association, the Executive 
Committee, the National Com- 
mission and its efforts to estab- 
lish departmentals to properly 
represent the great interests of 
advertising in this country. 

“Resolved, that we to-day, rep- 
resenting the advertising agency 
interests of this country, draft a 
constitution, by-laws and stand- 
ards of practice that will definitely 
measure up to the declaration of 
principles promulgated at Balti- 
more, and that we, as a body, 
elect officers and representatives 
on the National Commission and 
lend our hearty support as mem- 
bers of the Commission to the 
work of, promoting the best inter- 
ests of advertising.” 

The meeting subsequently 
adopted another resolution, offered 
by P. B. Bromfield, of Bromfield 
& Field, of New York, providing 
for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of four or more, one from 
each of the respective associations 
of advertising agents, the West- 
ern, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, to serve as an execu- 
tive committee, with officers, to 
which matters pertaining to the 
Affiliated Association be submit- 
ted. The chairman, Maj. Critch- 
field, of the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Company, of Chicago, ap- 
pointed as the said executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Bromfield, of the New 
York association; Stanley Clague, 
of the Chicago association; H. B. 
Humphrey, of the Boston associa- 
tion; Richard A. Foley, of the 
Philadelphia association, and J. J. 
Gibbons, of the Toronto associa- 
tion. 

Similar significance attached to 
the agents’ Get-Together Lunch- 
eon, at the La Salle, tendered by 
the Western Advertising Agents’ 
Association to visitors. Nearly a 
hundred agents from many differ- 
ent cities sat down together. Mr. 
Clague acted as toastmaster, and 
T. A. Daly, of Philadelphia, and 
half a dozen or more, made in- 
formal remarks. The morning 
session of Tuesday was devoted 
to organization and getting it 
clearly before the departmental 
what the National Commission is. 
Mr. D’Arcy pictured the associa- 
tion as a nation, the National 
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Commission as the House of 
Representatives, and the Execu- 
tive Committee as the Senate. 
The Commission is the popular 
house, the one in which the vari- 
ous questions that are of common 
interest are to be first threshed 
out. 

Mr. Bromfield pointed out that 
one of the most important ways to 
secure uniformity of thought 
among the agents was by social 
contact. He described the way 
in which the organization of the 
New York agents had led first to 
a better understanding of each 
other, then a more wholesome re- 
spect, and eventually the acquisi- 
tion of information which seemed 
to take on a new value when it 
was heard and discussed at their 
monthly meetings. 

The afternoon session of the de- 
partmental was given up to brief 
addresses on the subject of what 
the agent can do for the newspa- 
pers, magazines, etc. 

James Keeley, of the Chicago 
Herald, in giving his ideas of 
what the advertising agency could 
do for the newspaper, said that 
one of materialistic mind might 
be satisfied with this answer: 
“Give us more copy and do not 
ask for so many free reading 
notices.” There is, however, a 
larger answer to the question of 
what the agency can do for the 
newspapers. Mr. Keeley gave this 
answer as follows: 

“It can insist on a single stand- 
ard of honor, honesty, truth and 
integrity from title to the last 
agate item on back page. That 
will be the greatest service you 
can render and the task of to- 
morrow is lighter than that of 
yesterday. Those who reap in 
the weedless fields of honesty 
gather golden harvests. Truth, 
cleanliness and decency are the 
greatest dividend-payers on earth. 

“The wood-pulp trumpets we 
heralds all use have rung a 
cleaner, clearer, truer note of re- 
cent years. There is not yet per- 
fect harmony of tone, perfect 
fidelity to the scale, perfect ac- 
cord with the creed of truth. You 
can aid us, we can be of assist- 
ance to you. You lead our erring 
brothers into the way that they 
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should go—and we will recipro- 
cate. What has been accomplished 
is a foretaste of the fruits of the 
future. Let us all give and gain 
and grow.” 


AGENTS AND THE MAGAZINES 


Herbert S. Houston, of Double- 
day, Page & Co., objected to the 
supposition implied in the title of 
the subject which had been given 
him to discuss, namely, “What 
Can the Agent Do for the Stand- 
ard Magazines?” He challenged 
the implication that advertising 
is built on the shape of the medium 
in which it appears, and went on 
to say: 

“What is going to be the ulti- 
mate status of the agent? Is he 
going to be forced to look to the 
advertiser for his commission, or 
will he continue to get it from the 
publishers? Gentlemen, the an- 
swer to those questions lies with 
you. If you can continue to 
demonstrate that through you 
publishers can sell their space in 
the most economical and effective 


way and that advertisers can buy 
space and have it used in the 
most effective way, you will sur- 
vive. Your status will not be 
definitely changed. 

“But if in the evolution of pub- 
lishing and advertising you are 
not able to meet this test, you will 
not survive, and you will not de- 
serve to survive. Whether you 
are publishing a magazine or run- 
ning an agency, you are facing 
every moment that irresistible, 
irrefragable law of commerce 
that the fittest survive. Your job, 
gentlemen, is to become the fittest 
and continue to be the fittest. 

“Two or three years ago the 
New York Advertising Agents’ 
Association issued ‘A Message to 
Publishers’ in which it made one 
of the clearest statements ever put 
forth covering the agency’s own 
point of view as to its organiza- 
tion, work, methods and services. 
A copy of this ‘message’ came to 
me and I was so impressed by it 
that I wrote rather a long letter 
to William H. Johns, who 
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Getting it read— 


What you have to say in your newest book. 
let or latest trade circular may be of the mow 


vital interest to every man who receives jt 
but how is he to know it? What mystic 


sign is going to keep your message safe from 
the waiting waste-basket ? To get it read is 
exactly as important as having a message at 
all. And it requires just two things on your 
part: first, the choice of a good printer; 
second, the choice of a paper that will justify 
his highest art—a paper possessing real rich- 
ness and unmistakable charm. A business 
message worth putting in type demands the 
finest paper modern science can produce. 
This you will find, in styles to meet every 
known printing need, in the famous stand. 
ardized range of 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Send for our portfolio of specimen sheets and jobs. 
Your office needs it. 


S. D. Warren & Co. ' Bernie 


Menufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Printing Papers 


If you os ays difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
aler, we shall appreciate your — if 
ww pen will napent the case to wo in Geta 


“Constant excellence of product—the highest type of competition ” 
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The address of C. W. Patman, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. N. 
A. on “Conducting a Market In- 
vestigation,” was published in part 
a last week's issue, as was the 
address by John S. Hart, of Lon- 
do “Great Britain as a Mar- 
ket After the War,” and that’ by 
A. G. Newmyer, business man- 
ager of the New Orleans Item 
won “A Publisher’s Experience 
with Advertising Censorship.” 
T. L. Combs, president of the 
American Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
tation, gave “A Retailer’s View- 
point on National Advertising.” 
An extract from Mr. Combs’ 
neech was published last week. 
In his address before this de- 
jartmental, “What a Modern 
“Agency Ought to Do, and What 
lt Cannot Do,” James M. Dun- 


n part in last 


A. A. C. 


of W. 


lap, of Dunlap-Ward Adv. Com- 
pany, Chicago, touched upon the 
much discussed system of agency 
payment. His address was pub- 
lished in last week's issue of 
Printers’ INK 
Officers were 
lows 

President, Harry Tipper, Texas 
Company, New York City; vice- 
president, R. O, p mA Kel- 
ogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich.; sec- 
retary, C. W. Patman, New 
York. 
Members of 
mittee : 

R. A. Holmes, chairman; O. C. 
Harn, G. B. Sharpe, Edward 
Reiley. 
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executive com- 
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Advertising Agents 


One of the first acts of the 
Affiliated Associations of Adver- 
tising Agents, taken at the Chi- 
cago convention, was to join the 
Associated Clubs and elect repre- 
sentatives on the National Com- 
mission. This was the first step 
in a progress which, before Dallas, 
was called absurd, and since then, 
at subsequent conventions, first 
impossible and then inadvisable. 
The meeting, Tuesday, June 22, 
in the Auditorium Hotel, attended 
by more than a hundred agents as 
well as by many representatives 
of other interests, adopted a reso- 
lution which derives as much in- 
terest from the language used and 
the tone pervading it as it does 
from the sense itself. The resolu- 
tion was offered by W. C. D’Arcy, 
of St. Louis, and is as follows: 

“Resolved, that the purpose of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in their effort fo in- 
crease advertising and to increase 
the efficiency of advertising, and 
to increase business as a whole, 
has our unqualified endorsement. 

“Resolved, further, that we be- 


lieve in the component : parts of 
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the association, the Executive 
Committee, the National Com- 


mission and its efforts to estab- 
lish departmentals 


to properly 
represent the great interests of 
advertising in this country. 

“Resolved, that we to-day, rep- 
resenting the advertising agency 
interests of this country, draft a 
constitution, by-laws and stand- 
ards of practice that will definitely 
measure up to the declaration of 
principles promulgated at Balti- 
more, and that we, as a body, 
elect officers and representatives 
on the National Commission and 
lend our hearty support as mem- 
bers of the Commission to the 
work of promoting the best inter- 
ests of advertising.” 

The meeting subsequently 
adopted another resolution, offered 
by P. B. Bromfield, of Bromfield 
& Field, of New York, providing 
for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of four or more, one from 
each of the respective associations 
of advertising agents, the West- 
ern, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, to serve as an execu- 
tive committee, with officers, to 
which matters pertaining to the 
Affiliated Association be submit- 
ted. The chairman, Maj. Critch- 
field, of the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Company, of Chicago, ap- 
pointed as the said executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Bromfield, of the New 
York association; Stanley Clague, 
of the Chicago association; H. B. 
Humphrey, of the Boston associa- 
tion; Richard A. Foley, of the 
Philadelphia association, and J. J. 
Gibbons, of the Toronto associa- 
tion. 

Similar significance attached to 
the agents’ Get-Together Lunch- 
eon, at the La Salle, tendered by 
the Western Advertising Agents’ 
Nearly a 


Association’ to visitors. 
hundred agents from many differ- 
ent cities sat down together. Mr. 
Clague acted as toastmaster, and 
T. A. Daly, of Philadelphia, and 
half a dozen or more, made in- 


formal remarks. The morning 
session of Tuesday was devoted 
to. organization and getting it 
clearly before the departmental 
what the National Commission is. 
Mr. D’Arcy pictured the associa- 
tion as a-nation, the National 


oo eae 
: ves, the Execy. 
tive Committee as the Senate 
The Commission is the popula 
house, the one in which the yar. 
ous questions that are of common 
interest are to be fir 

ae St threshed 

Mr. Bromfield pointed out tha 
one of the most important ways to 
secure uniformity of thought 
among the agents was by social 
contact. He described the way 
in which the organization of the 
New York agents had led first to 
a better understanding of each 
other, then a more wholesome re. 
spect, and eventually the acquis. 
tion of information which seemed 
to take on a new value when it 
was heard and discussed at their 
monthly meetings. 

The afternoon session of the de- 
partmental was given up to brief 
addresses on the subject of what 
the agent can do for the newspa- 
pers, magazines, etc. 

James Keeley, of the Chicago 
Herald, in giving his ideas of 
what the advertising agency could 
do for the newspaper, said that 
one of materialistic mind might 
be. satisfied with this answer: 

Give us more copy and do not 
ask for so many free reading 
notices.” There is, however, a 
larger answer to the question of 
what the agency can do for the 
newspapers. Mr. Keeley gave this 
answer as follows: 

“It can insist on a single stand- 
ard of honor, honesty, truth and 
integrity from title to the last 
agate item on back page. That 
will be the greatest service you 
can render and the task of to- 
morrow is lighter than that of 
yesterday. Those who reap in 
the weedless fields of honesty 
gather golden harvests. Truth, 
cleanliness and decency are the 
greatest dividend-payers on earth. 

“The wood-pulp trumpets we 
heralds all use have rung a 
cleaner, clearer, truer note of te- 
cent years. There is not yet per- 
fect harmony of tone, perfect 
fidelity to the scale, perfect ac- 
cord with the creed of truth. You 
can aid,.us, we can be of assist: 
ance to/you. You lead our erring 
brothers into the way that they 
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should go—and we will recipro- 
ate, What has been accomplished 
is a foretaste of the fruits of the 
future. Let us all give and gain 


and grow.” 


AGENTS AND THE MAGAZINES 


Herbert S. Houston, of Double- 
day, Page & Co., objected to the 
supposition implied in the title of 
the subject which had been given 
him to discuss, namely, “What 
(an the Agent Do for the Stand- 
ad Magazines?” He challenged 
the implication that advertising 
is built on the shape of the medium 
in which it appears, and went on 
to say: 

“What is going to be the ulti- 
mate status of the agent? Is he 
going to be forced to look to the 
advertiser for his commission, or 
wil he continue to get it from the 
publishers? Gentlemen, the an- 
swer to those questions lies with 
you. If you can continue to 
demonstrate that through you 
publishers can sell their space in 
the most economical and effective 
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way and that advertisers can buy 
space and have it used in the 
most effective way, you will sur- 
vive. Your status will not. be 
definitely changed. 

“But if in the evolution of pub- 
lishing and advertising you are 
not able to meet this test, you will 
not survive, and you will not de- 
serve to survive. Whether. you 
are publishing a magazine or run- 
ning an agency, you are facing 
every moment that irresistible, 
irrefragable law of commerce 
that the fittest survive. Your job, 
gentlemen, is to become the fittest 
and continue to be the fittest. 

“Two or three years ago the 
New York Advertising Agents’ 
Association issued ‘A Message to 
Publishers’ in which it made one 
of the clearest statements ever put 
forth covering the agency’s own 
point of view as to its organiza- 
tion, work, methods and services. 
A copy of this ‘message’ came to 
me and I was so impressed by ‘it 
that I wrote rather a long letter 
to William H. Johns, who 
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was then the president of the 
Agents’ Association, giving my 
view as a publisher. And what 
was my view then is my view 
now. 

“In effect, I said to Mr. Johns 
that the publisher, like every other 
manufacturer, must put his adver- 
tising selling expense on his ad- 
vertising sales. These sales are 
made to advertisers through 
agents who represent publishers 
collectively, and the selling ex- 
pense, following the universal 
commercial practice, must be 
borne by advertisers. As I said 
a moment ago, until a more eco- 
nomical and effective way of 
meeting this selling expense than 
the present one can be found, the 
agency system will remain. 

“Now I believe that practically 
all magazine publishers maintain 
their rates. But I do not believe 
that practically all agents main- 
tain their full commission rates. 
The differential, which the pub- 
lisher allows as a measure of the 
commission, has a way, at times, 
of becoming divided, sometimes 
with the advertiser and sometimes 
with an agent that the publisher 
does not recognize. As long as 
this continues, advertisers will 
have ground for urging on pub- 
lishers, as some of them have 
been doing, that publishers should 
permit the advertiser and the 
agent to agree on the amount of 
the commission; they say that 
such a plan would give the neces- 
sary elasticity in the commission 
so that it could be made to meas- 
ure 'the exact service rendered to 
the advertiser in every case. 

“In theory, this appears sound 
at first, but it will not bear analy- 
sis. The reason is, it considers 
only the advertiser and the agent 
and omits the publisher entirely. 
Publishers have .found and they 


believe that through the sale of . 


magazine space collectively by 
agents their own selling expense 
is kept at a minimum. As long 
as they hold to this view theories 
will not count. The publisher will 
go to ‘his cost sheets and find 
what his selling expense is. If he 
believes that this would be in- 
creased by abolishing the agent’s 
commission, he will not do it.” 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming, speaking to 
the subject, “What the Agent Can 
Do for Farm Papers,” made a 
plea for the agents to inform 
themselves as to the vast farm 
market for advertised goods and 
tell their clients about it. He de. 
scribed the farm-paper excursions 
for the benefit of the papers, their 
readers and advertisers, in which 


exhaustive information was con- 
stantly being secured as to the 
needs 


farmers’ demands, 
These excursions were always 
taken in company with a number 
of professors of the State agri. 
cultural colleges or experiment 
stations. Many advertisers had 
sent their advertising managers, 
but he had never seen the repre. 
sentative of any advertising agent 
on these trips. 

The advertisers necded to be 
told of the market there. There 
was a great lack of appreciation 
as to the opportunities. He saida 
garter manufacturer had recently 
been surprised to find out that 
farmers wore garters. It was 
proved to him that fifty per cent 
of the farmers did wear them and 
he was now advertising to the 
farmers. A manufacturer of men’s 
clothing retailing at $17 had at 
first refused to advertise in the 
farm papers because he could not 
believe that farmers would pay 
that much for a suit of clothes, 
and afterwards laid out a large 
farm-paper campaign when it was 
proved to him by the testimony of 
small-town dealers that they were 
selling $15 to $45, clothing to the 
farmers. 

Mr. Meredith urged the agents to 
put up $250 apiece towards a fund 
of $5,000 for investigating the 
farm-paper field and promised to 
refund the whole amount to any 
agent who would afterward say 
that he was dissatisfied with the 
investigation. 


and 


AS RELATED TO CLASS PAPERS 


The class publication, aside from 
being a good “buy” because of its 
intimate standing with its readers, 
has another use which may be em- 
ployed by the shrewd advertising 
agent. A. W. Shaw, of System, 

(Continued. on page 33) 
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The United States Goes Ahead 


fF ANY CLASS OF MEN is aware of the general business 

situation, it is the bankers. “They see many sides of our eco- 

nomic attairs and have to keep the future constantly and care- 
fully in mind. In the long run they succeed or fail according to 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of their mental picture of the country’s 
continuing business life. “They must look for the main factors and 
we the major tendencies. It is significant, therefore, that Mr. 
JAMES H. MANNING, president of the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York, devoted most of his annual address 
before that body to discussing the “unmistakable signs of rapidly 
approaching prosperity.” Our enormous crops and other natural 
resources are the real basis of this prosperity, because we are the 
only great nation that has food and metals to sell and money to 
loan. The coming harvests promise great yields to the farmers, and 
this will mean good times for manufacturers and merchants also in 
the long run. Copper, iron, and steel are also moving on the uptide 
with great strength and volume. Better conditions are reflected in 
the reports of the United States Steel Corporation and in the earn- 
ings of the railroads. ‘There is every reason for believing that this 
will be an increasingly good business year as the months go by. 


An Editorial from the July 3d issue of Collier’s 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


A.C. G. Hammestahr 





| ISSO - *S CIRC ; | “KITCHENER AND HIS BUR: 
[ISSUE OF J | DENS” by Frederick Palmer is ° 
the best presentation yet published 
upon the vast task that is now fac: 
854.6 ing England and her War Minister 
Member A. B. C. and Quoin Club | in Collier’s for July 10th 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Four Hudson =a 


Yacht-Line Body — Ever-Lustre Finish 
R $200 Reduction 














A aatie of a double page seni in the July issue of opr 
Farming, prepared by Lord & Thomas. 


The Secret of the 


Hudson’s Success 


product, the Hudson car, is one of the individual marvels.of 
that greatest of all modern business marvels, the automobile 
industry. 


et es Hudson Motor Car Company, and the success of its 


“This company,” says salesmanager C. C. Winningham, “1s one 
of the babies of the industry as it did not begin active work until 
1910. President Chapin and his associates believed they saw at 
that time places where the handling of the automobile business 
could be improved. 


“The new car, the Hudson, designed by Howard E. Coffin, who 
already had many successes to his credit, was acknowledged an 
article of real merit at once, but the crucial point of the Hudson 
Company’s campaign was good methods of merchandising the 
product, the results of which are now well known. 


“The Hudson Company believes that out of the seven million 
farmers in the United States there are a million or more who can 
readily afford a car of the grade and price of the Hudson. It there- 
fore uses large space in agricultural publications of the best clas 
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to bring the merits of their product before the most prosperous 


farmers. 

“Successful Farming’s territory is the best automobile buying sec- 
tion in the United States. The wealth:of the section is so evenly 
distributed that it is an ideal advertising field for quality articles. 
The Hudson Company never has made up a list of agricultural 
papers without including on that list Successful Farming.” 


The Map shown below illustrates our point that the “heart 
gone” is the “quality” belt—where are found the most of ‘the 
Nation’s automobiles. 


This map is one of our series of Definite Data Maps which now 
number more than 75—the whole comprising a very thorough 
analysis of the buying power of the American farmer and the best 
methods to reach him. More than two thousand advertising men 
and sales managers have these maps on file for reader reference. 
No matter what your problem is, if it concerns the sale of goods 
to farmers these maps will help you to solve it. 


Would you like a set? 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful G2 F arming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1119 Advertising Building No, 1 Madison Avenue 





DEFINITE DANA MAP ==" SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ES HOMES, IOWA, 














Definite Data Map showing the location of automobiles as per registra- 
tion, by states, Jan. 1,.1915. One dot equals location of 1,000 motor cars. 
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Pompeian Olive Oil Account to 
Batten 


The advertising of the Pompeian 
Company, Baltimore, manufacturer of 
Pompeian Olive Oit, is now_ handled 
through the George Batten Company, 
New York. 
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‘ned this use as follows in 
“What the Agent Can 
‘lass Publications.” 

“The way to get the utmost out 
of the intense interest obtained by 
the dominating | appeals of the 
chss periodicals is to use intensive 
aitivation. Measured in millions 
of circulation a class market may 
not appear exceptional, but under 
intensive cultivation its unusual 
tility should yield extraordi- 
nary results. é 

“Incidentally, there is another 
yay in which the agent can turn 
the class publication to his client’s 
ajvantage. When an understand- 
ing of the very definite strata 
reached by the class periodical is 
obtained and supplemented with a 
sudy of the characteristics of the 
consumers in each stratum, it is 
possible to make tests of various 
glling points, of price changes re- 
silting from style differentiations 
ad of similar variations in prod- 
ucts. 

“When it is known that there is 
aclass periodical for just such a 
group with just such a purchasing 
power, an opportunity results to 
obtain a new price level and a 
wider market by differentiating 
the product. Other changes may 
interest in the product a stratum 
buying at lower prices. 

“This is a market problem in 
fiting a client’s goods to the par- 
ticular stratum dominated by the 
lass periodicals. You may find, 
or instance, that a client has a 

which can be 
profitably put up in a certain way 
and sold at a certain price to the 


raders of the Woman’s World, . 


with equal success to the readers 
of Vogue. The same circum- 
stances might be true of the Sat- 
wday Evening Post and System, 
of the Country Gentleman and 
Country Life in America.” 


ADVICE FROM AN ADVERTISER 


Walter B. Cherry, of the Mer- 
ttl-Soule Company, Syracuse, has 
ttrtain convictions on “What the 
Agent Can Do for the Advertiser” 
ad he expressed them with 
tankness, The following will 
tow the tenor of his remarks’: 
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“As I have often sat and lis- 
tened to the solicitations of agents 
for an account which I represent 
as advertising manager, I have 
marveled at the methods em- 
ployed. The solicitations are usu- 
ally jammed full of reasons why 
the agent is the best little agent 
on this or any other planet. 

“If it ever comes to me to be 
connected with an advertising 
agency and particularly the selling 
of that agency’s wares and serv- 
ice, I will attempt to know more 
about my prospect’s business than 
possibly he does himself, and that 
is possible in many instances. 

“If I were soliciting the account 
of a fertilizer manufacturer, I 
would know more about his fertil- 
izer, his method of distribution, 
his package, his brand name, its 
weights, its costs; and then, with 
additional information about the 
different kinds of fertilizers 
against the prospect’s lines, I 
would be fortified with a mass of 
information which would interest 
that man in particular, because I 
would be talking about things in 
which he is interested—his own 
affairs, his own business, which 
you must admit is far more in- 
teresting to him than is your busi- 
ness. Such a solicitation would 
secure that man’s business, and if 
it did not, the solicitor would still 
be equipped with a mass of infor- 
mation to go after another fer- 
tilizer manufacturer who would 
promptly recognize, I suspect, a 
good thing when he saw it. 

“It is this service, gentlemen, 
this wonderful service plus this 
added four per cent, which I am 
pleading for and which, while I 
know you do give it, I submit is 
not given in a large enough way; 
there is a vast opportunity to im- 
prove it. 

“I want to just give you a word 
or two of encouragement. I am 
just returning to Syracuse, my 
home, from a_ twelve-thousand- 
mile trip to the Pacific Coast. I 
have visited the important travel- 
ing centers from San Diego to 
Mi cep and all the large cities 
between here and there. I have 
talked with jobbers, retailers, 
salesmen, brokers, storekeepers, 
consumers in the store, and even 
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to good women at their back 
doors, to learn their view-point of 
present conditions. I can sum it 
all up by saying that I believe we 
are going to have better times and 
I feel they are coming. I do not 
believe there will be a jam—I do 
not think we could stand it—but I 
do know that business is better, 
because people are feeling better 
and talking better.” 


SMALL-TOWN ANALYSIS 


The small town as a possible 
market was visualized in a most 
concrete way by W. W. Manning, 
of the Woman’s World. Speak- 
ing on “What Can the Advertising 
Agency Do for the Small-town 
Magazine,” he dissected a typical 
town, Blanchester, O., with 1,813 
population, as follows: 

“The farmers come from one to 
ten miles to buy their supplies and 
luxuries and their business totals 
from fifty to sixty-five per cent of 
the local merchants’ trade. 

“Eight grocery stores and two 
general stores feed the people— 


selling over $140,000 a year. Their 
cost of doing business is from 


twelve to fifteen per cent. Six 
of the grocers and the two gene- 
ral stores buy through the jobber 
—the other two grocery stores 
from both the manufacturer and 
the jobber. 

“Four drygoods stores clothe 
the people and their business is 
over $110,000 yearly. It costs 
them from eighteen to twenty per 
cent, and all four buy from both 
the manufacturer and the jobber. 

“The three hardware stores are 
the right arm of the farmer and 
sell him the fittings for his home. 
Their business ranges over $120,- 
000 a year. It fosts them from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent to do 
business. One merchant buys en- 
tirely from the jobber. 

“Three drugstores, which also 
carry Victrolas, Kodaks, etc., total 
$62,000 a year, and their cost of 
doing business is from twenty to 
twenty-two per cent. One buys 
from the jobber alone. The other 
two from the manufacturer and 
the. jobber. 

“Two jewelry stores thrive with 
a business ,of $18,000. a year be- 
tween them. Their cost of doing 


business is fifteen + 
they buy from both tl 
the manufacturer. 

“Some of the oth: 
ant Sores a: two ct 

, Stores, one furni- 
ture store, two automobile garages 

“There are sixty autos owned in 
town and the makes are given in 
the order of their popularity: 
Ford, Overland, Studebaker, Buick 
Maxwell. 

“We put the qu 
merchants : 

“‘What do you think of adver. 
tising and advertised products? 

“Will you work for of 
against ?” 

_“The leaders in the various 
lines replied as follows: 

“People’s Cash Grocery Store: 
‘Easy to sell. Wish there might 
be larger margin to dealer’ 

“G. Irvine, grocer: ‘Sure: 
they go the best every time’ 

“G. V. Loch, drugs: ‘Got to 
carry them and glad to. Sell wel 
and sell easy. Good profit in most 
of them.’ 

“Anderson & Brunt, hardware: 
‘Go good.’ 

“S. Haine & Co., drygoods: 
‘Our own advertising is what sells 
the goods.’ 

“Rice Brothers, drygoods: ‘Go 
better, “ easier; like to handle’ 

Leed, jewelry: “Adver- 
tised poe like Big Ben Clocks 
sell themselves.’ 

“The merchants, when asked if 
they wanted the manufacturer of 
advertised goods to help them to 
sell their goods by supplying them 
with selling helps, all said they 
would gladly use any help that 
was intelligent. 

“By these tokens it is obvious 
that the Blanchester type of town 
is prosperous. The dealer's ont 
noticeable fault is his inability to 
properly trim his windows. Al 
most invariably he feels a pride 
in them—that he would like to 
have them look well to pleas 
himself; but the larger idea of 
realizing their sales value and 
putting the ‘pep’ into them is2 
few steps beyond his imagination 
We have meeyeered many it 
stances where he has bought 2 
new line of goods of specialty 
salesmen entirely on account of 


* more impor- 


stion to the 
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trims which went 
with them and which could be 
fandied satisiactorily and easily 
iy him with a very slight effort. 
This matter of window trim is a 
very important one for the manu- 
facturer to consider in his adver- 
ising outlay. 

Probably eighty-five per cent 
of the goods sold in the small- 
town field is through the jobber— 
he being the indispensable eco- 
nomi¢ force in the distribution of 
all kinds of merchandise to the 
#3190 post-oflice towns of under 
3000 population. The jobber is 
the small-town dealer’s banker. 
He calls regularly, sells the goods 
that the merchant desires in the 
quantities that he wishes, fur- 
nishes him capital through his 
merchandise on generous terms, 
saves him shipping expense, time 
and postage, and, naturally, works 
into close social and commercial 
relationship with the dealers. 
“The jobber has had many just 
reasons in the past to question the 
good faith of manufacturers who 
have not given to him a stable 
connection, fair protection and 


the window 


sufficient profit to secure his best ° 


activities and confidence. Pre- 
ferred jobber schemes have been 
framed only to be broken, ac- 
counts have been taken away from 
one jobber who has advertised the 
line and given to his bitterest 
competitor. They have stocked a 
line at a profit sufficient to give 
them an opportunity to live and 
when their sales have increased 
the manufacturer has reduced their 
prot, with the natural result of 
forcing the jobber into the ex- 
ploitation of his private brand, for 
his own protection. Of course, 
there have been many instances 
where the private brand existed 
before the advertising arrange- 
ment. 

“The thing that we most desire 
from the advertising agent is to 
have him check up the statements 
that we make here to-day, because 
we believe that the overflow cir- 
culation of the city magazines 
edited by a city editor with city 
Instincts to a ‘city clientéle will 
never deliver a solar-plexus blow 
to the small-town people. And we 
ask you to compare our small- 


town magazines editorially and 
physically with the farm paper 
and the weekly newspaper.” 

George L. Johnson, of the 
Thomas Cusack Company, Chi- 
cago, spoke for painted signs, 
Louis Bruch, advertising director 
of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, for the A. B. C. and John 
Hart, honorary secretary of the 
British Association of Advertis- 
ing, on “Great Britain.as a Market 
After the War.” The addresses of 
Messrs. Bruch and Hart were 
printed in last week’s PrintTERs’ 
INK. 


EXTENDING EDUCATIONAL WORK 


At the Wednesday meeting, on 
motion of F. H. Little, of the 
George Batten Company, the Na- 
tional Commission was asked to 
devise ways and means to extend 
the educational work of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. 

For the resolutions committee, 
Mr. Johns, chairman, asked for 
the ratification in advance of a 
constitution and by-laws yet to be 
drawn up, so as to admit of the 
agents being constituted a depart- 
mental at this convention. The 
ratification was unanimously 
given. 

A proposal of the Mumm- 
Romer Company, of Cincinnati, 
that the Association devise a tele- 
graphic code for advertisers and 
publishers was referred as a mat- 
ter of precaution to the delegates 
on the National Commission after 
Maj. Critchfield had expressed a 
doubt as to whether it were wise 
at this time to adopt a code, and 
C. L. Benjamin, of Milwaukee, 
had said that his experience indi- 
cated that a good code was a 
matter of growth and not inven- 
tion, and that a bad code ‘was 
worse than useless. 

Mac Martin, of Minneapolis, 
threw the suggestion before the 
session as to whether it would not 
be a good idea to put the depart- 
mental on a permanent basis by 
employing a_ salaried secretary 
with one or two assistants to col- 
lect statistics and act as a perma- 
nént clearing-house of informa- 
tion and suggestion. It would 
easily be worth $1,000 to some 
agents, $500 to others, ‘and so 
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forth, Mr. McCauley, of the 
Calumet Advertising Company, 
Chicago, said that he had contem- 
plated spending some $300 this 
year for statistics, and he would 
much rather pay it to the depart- 
mental than to an outside concern. 

On the other hand, Mr. Foley 
believed that the gathering and 
exchange of statistics was not a 
wise thing for the agents to take 
up collectively. To him the ob- 
ject of organization was rather 
the raising of the standard of 
ethics in the business. He thought 
the matter of gathering statistics 
would better be left to the indi- 
vidual enterprise of the agent, and 
in this opinion Messrs. Johns, W. 
H. Rankin, and Barber, of Bos- 
ton, concurred. 

Mr. Thomas, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., said that he and Mr. Mas- 
sengale, of Atlanta, had agreed at 
luncheon that if they could find 
three or four others in the South- 
ern territory of like minds they 
would organize a Southern asso- 
ciation of advertising agents. 

At the election, Mr. Clague was 
chosen chairman of the depart- 
mental for the succeeding year, 
with George C. Sherman, of Sher- 
man & Bryan, New York, as 
secretary-treasurer. 

President Woodhead visited the 
departmental and made a strong 
plea that the agents take out sus- 
taining memberships in the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for the educational, 
research and vigilance work. All 
present agreed to do so. 

Mr. D’Arcy announced that one 
of the most influential associa- 
tions in the country had signified 
its desire to be accepted as a 
departmental of the Associated 
Clubs. The new departmental will 
be the Banks and Trust Compa- 
nies. 


Newspapers Now a 
Departmental 


At the opening session of the 


newspaper conference, Tuesday 
morning, presided over. by Wil- 
liam H. Field, business manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, a motion 
was passed changing the conference 
to a departmental. The newspa- 


pers, which had previously played 
a waiting part, thus swung into 
line and made themselves an inte. 
gral part of the Association. 

In order to bring about this 
change it was necessary to adopt 
a standard of practice, and to be. 
come a definite organization, 

The following standard of prac. 
tice, offered by Frank Webb, ad- 
vertising manager of the Baltimore 
News, was adopted: 

STANDARD OF PRACTICE 

The newspapers represented in per. 
son or by proxy at the Newspaper Con. 
ference of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at its eleventh an. 
nual convention held in the city of Chi. 
cago, June 20 to 24, 1915, hereby adopt 
the following as a standard cf practice 
governing their advertising service and 
recommend the same to all newspapers: 

1. To make none but true statements 
of circulation. 

2. To maintain advertising rates as 
published. 

8. To reject fraudulent advertising. 

4. To oppose free publicity. 

Following this, Al. Chamberlain 
introduced a proposed constitution 
for the new organization, which 
was adopted after a few changes. 
The name of the new association 
is to be The Newspaper Depart- 
mental of the A. A. C. W. The 
object of the association shall be 
to promote the honesty and éfi- 
ciency of advertising in newspa- 
pers. 

The membership of the associa- 
tion is open to all newspapers, 
daily and weekly, and newspaper 
representatives who subscribe to 
the Constitution and to the Stand- 
ard of Practice. The affairs of 
the association are to be conducted 
by a board of six directors, two 
of whom are to be elected to 
serve for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years. 
After the first year two directors 
shall be elected annually. 

The annual dues will be $10, 
payable in advance. 

About 200 were present at the 
opening session, a larger attend- 
ance than at any former convet- 
tion. 

The opening address was made 
by Chairman Ingersoll, of the 
National Commission, who urged 
the newspapers to effect a perma 
nent organization and to work 
with the advertisers more than 
they have in the past. 
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TO MAGAZINE 
Trade Re-Advertising 


Winning the Dealer 


ODAY’S has taken the idea of re-advertising 
and worked out developments which make it a 
leader in this new field of magazining. 


Its latest is the ‘‘Distribution Bureau.” 


If any woman, in any small town, wants to buy your 
goods and does not find a local stock, Susan Cleghorn, 
the head of the Bureau, is instantly in touch with her. 
She notifies you, and gives you the name of the best 
local dealer to supply. At the same time, by another 
method, we enlist the support and help of the dealer. 


All this is done through Today’s Magazine for Mer- 
chants. It goes to press July 15th. If you expect to ad- 
vertise with us during October-November-December, 
we can still put you in this trade issue. But prompt- 
ness is necessary. 


This is the last of several advertisements about our 
trade re-advertising,’ which is semi-annual. The Fall 
opportunity closes July 15th. We have a general de- 
scriptive prospectus about our trade issues, send for it. 


Today’s | 


461 Fourth Ave. Telephone 5912 Madison Sq. New York 
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Mr, Shuman, advertising mana- 
ger of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Sr-Telegram, in discussing 
“What Benefit Is the A. A. C. of 
W. to Newspapers?” urged the 
necessity of getting together. He 
aid newspaper men did not seem 
to appreciate how profitable it was 
fo convert manufacturers and 
merchants into advertising club 
members. Another benefit was 


the education of the publisher as 
to what is objectionable advertis- 


ing. 

— Young, Jr., business 
manager of the Des Moines Capi- 
ja, spoke on “The Newspaper 
Rate Card.” His paper appeared 
in last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
IK. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, talked on 
“The Effect of Advertising Cen- 
sorship on the Cash Drawer.” He 
gid that the Times had rejected 
more than $200,000 in fraudulent 
advertising, and yet had gained by 
it The Times offers $100 to any- 
one who has proved they have 
been victimized through the Times’ 
advertising, and they have never 
yet been called“upon to pay the 
award, 

The address of Joseph Finn, 
president of the Nichols-Finn Ad- 
vertising Agency, “The Advertis- 
ing Agent and the Newspaper,” 
was printed in the last week’s 
issue Of PRINTERS’ INK, as was 
also that of Walt Bloeser, man- 
ager of Motion Picture Adver- 
ising Division of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

At the Wednesday morning 
meeting of the new newspaper 
departmental, the following direc- 
tors were elected: 

For one year—H. E. Crall, 
special representative, New York; 
Frank D. Webb, advertising man- 
ager, Baltimore News. 

For two years—A. G. Carter, 
publisher, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Forth Worth, Texas; David 
B. Plum, Record, Troy, N. Y. 

For three years—Lafayette 
Young, Jr, The ‘Capital, Des 
Moines, Ia.; G. E. Buxton, Jour- 
ul @ Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 
Member National Exhibit Com- 
mittee—John C. Martin, Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Member National Vigilance Com- 
mittee—Jerome D. Barnum, Post- 
Standard, Syracuse, N.Y. 

George M. Brown, president of 

the General Roofing Manufactur- 
ing Company, of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the newspaper depart- 
mental meeting Wednesday 
morning on “What Newspaper 
Advertising Has Done for My 
Business.” He brought out the 
point that the newspaper 'that pays 
the advertiser is the paper that 
goes into the homes of .the re- 
spectable, law-abiding citizens, He 
holds advertising to be the mod- 
ern, up-to-date method of selling 
goods. 
The addresses of W. R. Hotch- 
kin, of New York, and William 
A. Thomson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, A. N. P. A, 
were presented in Printers’ INK 
last week. W. T. Ellis, of the 
Philadelphia North American, 
spoke on “How to Get Church 
Advertising.” 

Walter G. Bryan, in his talk on 
“How to Make Your Readers Read 
Your Advertising Columns,” said 
in part: . 

“For the sake of argument, let 
us say that 25 per cent of your 
readers now read your advertising 
columns. It is easy to see that if 
persistent advertising influences 
people’s minds, then you should, 
through an intensive and extensive 
campaign of affirmation and repeti- 
tion, convince an additional 25 per 
cent to take up this pleasant and 
profitable practice. Thus in a short 
time you make the reading of your 
advertising columns a contagion— 
you double your reader interest 
with a consequent profit to your 
advertiser and an increase in busi- 
ness to yourself. 

“But mark you well this thought. 
Advertising is a living force. Its 
honest use will help make you. Its 
misuse will help break you. Ad- 
vertising will not make an endur- 
ing success for a newspaper whose 
policy and practice is not squared 
with the rules of Right. It will 
not build any business big and 
permanently unless. that business 
is founded on the firm basis of 
Truth. 

“Mr. Publisher, you are to- 
day face to face with a larger 
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competition, a far keener compe- 
tition, backed by more shrewd 
minds and powerful organizations 
than ever before inthe history of 
your business. And it will prove 
profitable to you to heed this. 
The thing you have so long been 
preaching—advertising—is a 
powerful, constructive, business- 
building proposition, and it will 
pay you to hasten to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

“You can make big money 
through the use of publicity by ap- 
plying it to your ‘own’ business. 
And the publisher who sees it first 
can laugh at the expression that 
‘competition is growing keener 
and keener,’ because by utilizing 
this unused force—advertising— 
and applying just a few of the 
newly discovered principles 
of scientific management he'll still 
be able to make successful, sub- 
stantial gains in spite of hard 
times and hard competition.” 


The Session of the Maga- 
zine Men 


In the magazine department on 


Tuesday H. Reed, advertis- 
ing manager of the Christian 
Herald, called the roll of men 
who, after an experience selling 
magazine space in the “West,” 
found themselves drafted for re- 
sponsible duties in the home 
offices. “So,” said Mr. Reed, 
“attending the convention this 
year is like coming back home for 
many of us.” F. W.. Preston, 
Western advertising manager of 
Good Housekeeping, welcomed 
the Eastern men to Chicago. 

In his talk, Geo. W. Hopkins, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, expressed his great ap- 
preciation of the magazines. He 
also gave his hearers some plain 
talk. This past year the ,advertis- 
ing manager has had to make 
every penny count. What have 
the magazines done to hold up 
the hands of the advertising man- 
ager who has been called into the 
president’s office and been in- 
structed to show that magazine 
advertising pays? Not as much 
as they should or can do, Mr. 


Hopkins said. He didn't give the 
snap of his fingers for the research 
work of all the magazines toych. 
ing on his market. But he did 
welcome warmly co-operation ex. 
tended by periodica's. He went 
on to say: 

“I am going to show a little 
thing I was forced to do not long 
ago in order to show results, We 
reproduced a magazine ad and 
sent out a circular showing a re. 
production of our bakery on the 
inside of the first page and a te. 
production of our goods on the 
back, and we said to our sales- 
men, ‘Here is a story in four chap. 
ters, three of which have been 
written, the fourth is up to you, 
We will offer to you three prizes 
in gold well worth working for, 
to the salesman that writes the 
best chapter. It is not a question 
of the biggest sales, but it must 
come to us in a letter explaining 
what effect that advertising had 
on the salesmen.’ We are going 
to get those orders. You can call 
it a scheme, call it what you will, 
but if I don’t get a nice bunch of 
letters from these salesmen when 
I get in I will be terribly disap- 
pointed. That is one way to get 
co-operative work, and there are 
others doing the same thing. 

“The trouble with the average 
advertising manager is that he is 
trying to feel around everywhere 
he can to make a job for himself, 
and the magazines can help him 
to be of value to his chief.” 

Other speakers at this depart- 
mental were J. C. Toeller, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., who estimated 
the worth of magazines in a cam- 
paign from the retailers’ view- 
point, C. Henry Hathaway, adver- 
tising manager of Good House- 
keeping, and Mrs. Julian Heath, 
president of the National House- 
wives League. Mrs. Heath de- 
scribed how the magazines served 
the consumer, telling the story. 
which has already been published 
in Printers’ Ink, of her conver- 
sion from opposition to packages 
and trade-marked foods to strong 
support of them. : 

The short talk of “Uncle” 
Henry D. Wilson was published 
in part last week. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Back In The Harness 


Back at your desk, from the A. A. C. of W. Convention, 
thanks to the American Railroads! 


And while you were speeding homeward, and while the 
diapason roar of the Flyer hummed in your ears, did you 
realize that a thousand men were watching your transit; 
that a thousand sleepless eyes were scanning signals, 
signal lights, and train sheets; that a closely knit organ- 
ization of men, whose slogan is *‘Satety First,” toiled to 
get you back in the harness? 


Those men sold you transportation—and they delivered 
the goods or you wouldn’t be back in the harness. And 
to deliver their product these railroads spend annually 


One Billion Dollars 


for supplies and equipment—they are the Billion Dollar 
Customer—they are the readers of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publications. 


And as you lean back in your swivel chair, consider what 
it means to reach these men; to tell these transportation 
experts the merits of your device or product—above all 
to place your sales-message in those publications that 
hold the railway world’s interest and confidence. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Optimistic Canada ‘ 


‘ Th 
NONDITIONS in Canada after the war can be open 
discussed in terms of optimism. Even now the contraction of ~ 
business due to world-wide trade disturbance is obviously yielding a 
to the expansive forces of intrinsically sound conditions, recovered New 
confidence and harvest prospects of surpassing promise. rega 
that 
Savings deposits in Canadian Banks are Business is being done on a basis of duci 
considerably above any previous high cash and short credits, long 
level, being $685,000,0v0 at the last War orders amount ing to vast sums hoch 
quarterly report. These accumulated have brought prosperity to many indus s 
funds are available for immediate and trial communities. : at t 
future employment, and are a_ very Rie: conse hnes 
: g power of rural 

necessary reserve for the demands that munities has a areatly Brine prod 
will come when this year’s crops begin g consequence of good crops and war show 
to move. prices. from 
These plain statements of fact deserve to be carefully weighed by Amer nt 
ican manufacturers looking for wider markets. In Canada a wide door vam 
of opportunity is opened to them. en 
~ . com| 
Canada Repays Cultivation e100 
ciati 
Publishers of the undernamed daily newspapers are ready at all shor 
times to provide trade reports and other service of value to ad- grap 
vertisers contemplating going into the Canadian field. For rates, the 
circulations, and other desired particulars, communicate with A 

the publishers direct, or with their U. S. A. representatives. the 

P 

in t 
NEW YORK CHICAGO emp 
MONTREAL LA PRESSE THE W. J. MORTON CO THE W. J. MORTON C0., adve 
5th Avenue Buliding Tribune Building and 

MONTREAL GAZETTE JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... H. De CLERQUE, that 
5th Avenue Bullding Mallers — A 

QUEBEC LE SOLEIL GEO. B. DAVID, Inc., GEO. B. DAVID, ‘ 
171 Madison Avenue 601 Hartford bt urgi 
ST. JOHN TELEGRAPH & TIMES Ff. R. NORTHRUP, —_...... F. R. NORTHR Prat 
225 5th Avenue Association UBlldag well 
HALIFAX HERALD & MAIL DIRECT DIRECT oper 
Dep: 
VANCOUVER PROVINCE. LOUIS KLEBAHN, H. De CLERQUE, 1916 
. 34th Street Mallers Bullding to be 

EDMONTON BULLETIN JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... A. R. KEATOR, of 
5th Avenue Bultaing 60! Hartford Bullding 0 I 
REGINA LEADER LOUIS KLEBAHN, |... H. De CLERQUE, nate 
1 W. 34th’ Street Mallers Bullding ougl 

WINNIPEG TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, WALLIS & SON, and 
5 5th Avenue Ist Nat. Bk. Bullding oad 
WINNIPEG FREE PRESS Louis Beste H. De CLERQUE, with 
1 W. 34th Street Mallers Building thet: 
re 
LONDON FREE PRESS........... D. J. RANDA ELMER WILSON, of | 
171 ay Avenue Tribune Building i 
TORONTO TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, VERREE & CONKLIN, - | 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding vert! 
TORONTO GLOBE VERREE & CONKLIN, VERREE & CONKLIN, Jo 
5 5th Avenue Steger Bullding Ame 
OTTAWA JOURNAL La COSTE i MAXWELL La COSTE & MAXWELL that 
. 34th Street Marquette Building at tl 
OTTAWA FREE PRESS CHAS. H. EDDY CO., CHAS. H. EDDY 00, part 
5th Avenue Building Peoples Gas Building aad 


IN CANADA USE THE DAILIES me 
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Depart- 


Graphic Arts 
ment 


The Graphic Arts Association 
opened its meeting Tuesday with 
almost a 1000 per cent increase in 
attendance over the Toronto ses- 
sion, Chairman H. H. Cooke, of 
New York, settled a discussion 
regarding cligibility by ruling 
that every man engaged in pro- 
ducing advertising literature be- 
longed in this department. He 
declared the graphic arts display 
at the advertising exhibit was the 
fnest he had ever seen. The 
products of eighty concerns were 
shown and they were selected 
from possibly 10,000 offerings sent 


in. 

Maurice Saunders, of the Amer- 
ian Lithographic Company, of 
New York, announced that his 
company has offered a prize of 
$100 for the member of the asso- 
ciation who shall write the best 
short story on the value of litho- 
graphy and advertising based on 
the exhibit at the convention. 

A number of the speakers at 
the Wednesday morning session 
in the Graphic Arts Department 
emphasized the need of properly 
advertising the printers’ products, 
and resolutions were adopted to 
that end. 

A resolution was also passed 
urging the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America, as 
well as allied organizations, to co- 
operate with the Graphic Arts 
Department in the exhibit at the 
1916 convention. There seemed 
to be a feeling on the part of some 
of the printers present that the 
national organizations of printers 
ought to co-operate materially 
and morally in this educational 
work, Others thought it was not 
within the province of the Typo- 
thete to bear the entire burden 
of the display, inasmuch as all 
printers were not interested in ad- 
vertising branches, 

John Clyde Oswald, of the 
American Printer pointed out 
that the membership of 13 present 
at the Toronto meeting of the de- 
partment had now grown to 118, 
and he believed that by 1916 the 
Merease would be great enough to 
tnable the proper financing of the 


educational display by the Graphic 
Arts Department itself. 

At the “printers’ session” of the 
departmental resolutions were 
adopted protesting against a lack 
of interest by printers in the 
matter of exhibits at annual con- 
ventions and pledging all members 
of the society in a campaign for 
“fair prices” and against “broken 
promises.” 

S. B. Folsom, president of Fol- 
som & Sunergren, Boston, in a 
paper on “The Meaning of ‘Serv- 
ice’ from the Photo-Engraver’s 
Point of View,” said, among other 
things: 

“The photo-engraver can often 
suggest ways of saving money by 
being consulted about the kind of 
drawings to make for certain 
kinds of advertising. Advertising 
men often have drawings made 
that are not at all adapted to their 
purpose. The plates, themselves, 
made from such drawings, may be 
good, but they do not fill the re- 
quirements. 

“It is not at all infrequent—as 
a matter of fact it is quite fre- 
quent—that artists not connected 
with an engraving house make 
drawings in colors, when the pur- 
pose for which the drawings are 
to be used require but one ‘color’ 
—and that ‘color’ black. Why 
make drawings in colors, when 
one-color reproductions are to be 
made? 

“The only answer vouchsafed by 
the artist, and that answer is not 
made to the customer, is that a 
better price can be obtained for a 
drawing in colors than in black 
and white, t 

“To be sure the skillful engraver 
can reproduce it, but not so well 
as when the drawing is properly 
made in black and white—the same 
medium which is to be used in 
the printing. 

“When it comes to retouching 
photographs there are few artists 
outside of those regularly em- 
ployed by engravers that thor- 
oughly know the requirements for 
good reproduction. 

“Photo-engravers cannot main- 
tain a high standard -of plate- 
making at present prices and give 
discounts that are often demanded. 
The practice of giving discounts 


‘ 
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to advertising agents is an evil 
that crept into the business when 
higher prices prevailed. These 
discounts are now a menace to 
the photo-engraving business, and 
should be discouraged. The agent 
should charge the client for serv- 
ice rendered, and not compel the 
.photo-engraver to reduce the qual- 
ity of his work in order to secure 
his small profit on the work.” 

W. A. Grant, speaking on “The 
Printer and the Advertiser,” com- 
plained that too many printing 
contracts were given or exacted 
from the printer on a basis of just 
so many mechanical operations, so 
much labor and so much mass to 
be figured per thousand, per hour 
or per pound. 

“When the advertiser,” he said, 
“places his work on a strictly com- 
petitive basis, where it is simply 
a matter of figuring operations 
and materials, the printer cannot 
be expected to put into his work 
any thought, originality or brains, 
so right here the advertiser loses, 
and loses heavily, too. When an 
advertiser places the production 


of a catalogue on a plane with the 
buying of nails or any other staple 
commodity he gets just what he 


buys—so many impressions, so 
many pounds of paper, so much 
ink, and, lastly, so many books. 
. . . There are printers who are 
amply qualified to advise the most 
knowing advertisers.” 


HOW TO MAKE DESIGNS HELP SELL 


C. R. Lippmann, advertising 
counselor, New York, discussing 
the subject of “Putting Salesman- 
ship into Commercial Literature,” 
said: 

“No real salesman would go out 
on the road without knowing 
something about his competitors. 
No piece of business literature 
should be conceived without first 
reviewing the business literature 
of a similar character put out by 
competitors. This seems an obvi- 
ous precaution, but I question 
whether it is frequently taken. 

“And to begin at the beginning, 
I would get up my cover designs 
on the dummy and then throw my 
dummy together with the compet- 
ing literature on a désk to see if 
mine were strong enough to get 


a hearing—to catch and hold the 
eye more forcibly than any com. 
petitors’ literature. 

“Decorative designs on the 
cover, in my humble opinion, are 
justified only when they have 4 
bearing on the subject matter at 
least symbolically, as for example 
the trade-mark of the Ford auto. 
mobile. The pyramid suggests 
durability, and the wings sugges 
speed. The cover should be 5 
designed that it makes the recipi. 
ent look further. 

“The booklet, or catalogue, or 
folder, should be so arranged that 
_ “a—there is a selling argument 
in every picture and under it some 
explanation. 

“b—that there is a selling argu. 
ment in every headline. 

“c—that all the headlines to. 
gether make a connected, care- 
fully planned selling talk. 

“d—into which the text matter 
is dovetailed, arranged, so that no 
matter under which headline the 
reader starts he can get an in- 
telligible sales story. 

“The usual way of using display 
lines shows how much we are en- 
slaved by traditions. The literary 
forebear of the advertising dis- 
play line is the chapter heading 
of the book. A chapter heading 
is simply an announcement. In 
printed salesmanship there should 
be no room for announcements, 
Every announcement should at the 
same time be an argument. 

“For example, instead of head- 
ing a chapter: ‘Clothes for Men’! 
would say ‘Youthifying Clothes 
for Men.’ I would apply the same 
principle to running heads and put 
them to work as arguments. | 
would do the same thing with title 
pages. 

“A roofing manufacturer I know 
distributed a 64-page roofing man- 
ual, in which each chapter com- 
pared his roofing with one roofing 
on the market. Then he got upa 
16-page booklet, devoting just one 
sentence and an _ illustration to 
each roofing, only one roofing of 
a page. This booklet was sent out 
as a follow-up, and tests showed 
that the one sentence about a par- 
ticular roofing was enough to re- 
fresh the mind of the prospect on 
the whole chapter he had read 
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The NEW YORK AMERICAN 
is accepted by the big men in the 
Financial District of New York 
as a great aid in sustaining the 
integrity of the district. 


It is accepted by them, also, as a consistent, intelli- 
gent, always fair booster of legitimate business. 


They say that the Financial Pages of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN present their transactions accu- 
rately and give the public very complete information. 


They approve of the course of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN in maintaining the integrity of its adver- 
tising columns, making it impossible for any question- 
able promotion scheme to secure publicity. 


The advertising columns represent Financial Houses 
that are known to be reliable—that have won for them- 
selves a reputation for integrity and sound financial 
judgment. 


The Business Editor of the NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN does not write hearsay news. He will not write 
anything unless he is sure of his facts. Consequently, he 
has builded a confidence in the Financial Pages that 
— them very powerful in shaping events in Wall 

treet. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN is supported very 
generously by Financial advertisers who say that they 
get fine results. 


That is always the test of the value of advertising. 


But results are sure to follow through appeal .to 
ONE-QUARTER of all of the people in New York— 
the actual constituency of the NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN—especially as readers appreciate the integrity of 
the advertisements they read. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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OF COURSE 
YOU BELIEVE IN 
FREE CIRCULATION 


G You must—or you wouldn't spend thou- 
sands every year for attractive catalogues, 
booklets and bulletins, to promote your 
sales plan. 


@ But—the distribution itself must be in- 
telligently controlled—the literature must 
reach the individual whom it is intended 
to influence. 


@ The Sperry Magazine enjoys the confi- 
dence and enthusiastic support of many of 
the largest dry goods and department store 
merchants in America. This confidence is 
borne of friendly and intimate business rela- 
tionship covering a period of years. 


@ The Sperry Magazine will be liberally 
advertised every month by these big 
dealers and will be presented by them to 
500,000 Women -Who - Buy for the home. 


@ Meredith Nicholson, Frederick Dey and 
other authors of National repute write for 
The Sperry Magazine. It is a high-class 
woman's publication and carries high-class 
advertising. 


@ If your distribution is National, The 
Sperry Magazine advertising columns will 
help to increase your business. 


Our booklet on ‘“‘Dealer-Distribution’”’ is interesting 
May we send you a copy? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 


AAACN RN 
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about it in the preceding booklet 
he had received. ; 
“Just a str ngth-hint on copy. 
Illustrate every abstract assertion 
» case of parallel 
matter pred before 
rospect’s mental eye. 
os st , take the sentence: 
Ve must us: an advertising me- 
dium only when it is appropriate.’ 
“See how nuch more convincing 
it sounds if | add: ‘Who would 
think of using a saw for work 
that requires « hatchet?’ We must 
rach into our advertising tool 
chest for just the right tool for a 
given task, 
“There is 2 difference between 
aving a good illustration of an 
article and a good selling illustra- 
tion that brings out the talking 
points properly. I remember a 
case where the printer captured a 
catalogue order by bearing this 
principle in mind. He approached 
the customer who made _ heavy 
machinery. The latter hurled the 
question at him: ‘Have you ever 
printed any machinery catalogues? 
The printer admitted that he had 
not, The manufacturer was skep- 
tical about even giving him a 
chance to bid. 
“The printer took advice from 
an advertising man. He secured 
permission to photograph the 
principal’ machines made by the 
frm, and had them retouched so 
that the particular parts which 
made this machine a_ success 
showed emphatically. In the old 
catalogue the photos had been re- 
touched all around. By this in- 
teligent solution the printer se- 
cured the order.” 
The officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year were: President, 
H. H. Cooke. of New York; 
vice-president, H. A. Gatchel, of 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The secretary is to be ap- 
pointed by the executive commit- 
tee later. 


Business Press 


Owing to the illness of Presi- 
dent James H. McGraw, the 
Business Press session, held in 
the Auditorium, on Tuesday, was 
presided over by John Clyde Os- 
wild, of the American Printer. 


A. A. Gray, of the Electrical Re- 
view and Western Electrician, was 
made temporary recording secre- 
tary. 

In order that all in attendance 
might be fully posted as to the . 
purpose of the Business Press, a 
paper prepared by the secretary, 
Edward A. Simmons, of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, explained con- 
cisely the history of the organiza- 
tion since its inception. Allen W. 
Clark, of the American Paint and 
Oil Dealer, of St. Louis, wanted 
information about the require- 
ments for membership in the 
Business Press, and whether such 
membership required the service 
of the A. B. C., to make circula- 
tion statements. 

Mr. Clark’s chief objection to 
the present A. B. C. statements 
was to the effect that any publi- 
cation might become a member 
and falsify statements of circula- 
tion previous to the official audit 
by the A. B. C. In that interval 
spurious information under the 
cloak of the A. B. C. would be 
given advertisers and the competi- 
tor, even though a member, would 
have no redress. M. C. Robbins, 
of the Iron Age, stated in answer 
to- these remarks by Mr. Clark, 
that resolutions had been pre- 
pared for final acceptance of the 
members of the Business Press, 
to place every publication on pro- 
bation and that no publication 
would be allowed to make a state- 
ment of circulation on A. B. C. 
forms until after they had had 
an official audit. In an objection 
offered by Mr. Clark as to the 
price of $200 asked of the adver- 
tiser by the A. B. C., it was stated 
by Mr. Robbins that $50 was>all 
that would be asked in the future 
of any advertiser for all divisional 
reports. 

J. Newton Nind suggested the 
necessity of a large appropriation 
to advertise the value of adver- 
tising in ‘the business papers. 
However, no formal action was 
taken. 

Colonel ‘MacLean, of the Mac- 
Lean publications, Toronto, asked 
whether the Business Press would 
allow-the Canadian papers to be- 
comé' members without subscrib- 
ing to and using the A. B.C. serv- 
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ice, stating that a Canadian audit- 
ing association had been formed 
to prepare the audits of all Cana- 
dian papers. Mr. Oswald ex- 
plained that under the present by- 
laws of the Business Press, Cana- 
dian papers could not join unless 
they used the Audit Bureau 
service. 

E. R. Shaw, of the Practical 
Engineer, made a suggestion as to 
business ethics in regard to giv- 
ing an advertiser lists of sub- 
scribers from any locality and 
leaving them in the possession of 
the advertiser for a week or 
more. Because some publishers 
would allow an advertiser to have 
this access to their list, the others 
who would not give the advertiser 
this privilege were regarded as 
suspicious and therefore placed in 
an embarrassing position. Mr. 
Shaw offered a resolution, which 
according to the by-laws of the 
Business Press, will be acted upon 
by the executive committee in ad- 
vance of its being placed before the 
entire body for acceptance. Reso- 
lution was in substance that it 
shall be regarded as unethical for 


any publisher to let part or all of 
his circulation or subscription lists 
remain out of his sight and in the 
hands of an advertiser. 

A resolution proposed by the 
Mumm-Romer Company, of Cin- 


cinnati, for the adoption of a 
standard telegraph code for pub- 
lishers and advertisers was adopt- 
ed and the suggestions for this 
code were placed in the minutes. 
Mr. Cleland, of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company, read a letter from 
the Blacksmith and Wheelwright, 
signed by M. G. Richardson, call- 
ing the Business Press’s attention 
to the activities of the National 
One-Cent Postage Association. 
This matter is to be placed in the 
hands of a postage committee to 
interest the National Commission 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in giving it 
consideration. 

Directors were chosen as fol- 
lows: James H. McGraw and 
John A: Hill, for one year éach; 
H. M. Swetland and H. G. Lord, 
two years each, and John Clyde 
Oswald and E. A. Simmons, three 
years’ each. 


Premiums Conference 


One of the most interesting fea. 
tures of the Premium conference 
was the light which H. S, Bunt. 
ing, editor of the Novelty News 
threw on the attitude of R # 
Macy & Co., of New York, and 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago 
towards manufacturers’ coupons 
This was at the Thursday mom. 
ing session in Central Hall, Mr 
Bunting said that two or three 
weeks ago he noticed a statement 
in a New York trade journal that 
Macy & Co. had abated their hos. 
tility towards manufacturers who 
packed their own coupons and 
were now opposed only to pack- 
ages containing coupons furnished 
by a premium company. He had 
at once telegraphed Percy S. 
Straus, of Macy’s, and found that 
the statement was true. It ap- 
peared that a prominent club- 
woman interested in settlement 
work had called upon Mr. Straus 
to complain that the women 
reached by her settlement missed 
the coupons formerly packed in 
packages of soap sold by Macy & 
Co. Mr. Straus told her that 
Macy & Co. were attempting to 
discourage the packing of all cou- 
pons as being uneconomical. 

In the conversation the club- 
woman asked Mr. Straus what 
would change his attitude. Upon 
his intimating that public opinion 
might do it, she is said to have 
promised to organize a demand 
on the part of clubwomen and to 
have so far carried it into effect 
that Macy’s had afterward aban- 
doned the fight against manufac- 
turers’ brands carrying the manu- 
facturer’s own coupons. 

Some time ago, Mr. Bunting 
said, an investigator had bought 
in Marshall Field’s store a brand 
of thread carrying a coupon. He 
was curious to know what specia! 
influence this manufacturer had 
that his product was able to enjoy 
a privilege accorded no_ other 
manufacturers. He _ investigated 
further and found the thread put 
up under one of Marshall Field’s 
own private brands. To Mr. Bunt- 
ing’s ventilation of this matter i 
his trade paper Marshall Field re- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Some ¥y¥ Some 4) and A few 
angels devils\j plain } 


Tribuixe to-day and find them coming apart next week, you 

can go direct to the merchant and say, “Look here! These 
shoes aren't worth what I paid for them. I want a new pair or 
a refund of what they cost me.” Or you can come direct to 
The Tribune office, either before or after you visit the merchant. 
It he doesn’t make good, we do. 

In any event you will get either a new pair of shoes or com- 
plete reimbursement for everything except the time wasted. 


[' you buy a pair of shoes advertised in The New York 


Now, that is a reasonably satisfactory transaction so far as 
it goes. Clearly it is much more satisfactory than having the 
merchant put you out in the street and throw the unfortunate 
shoes after you. There are those of us who believe it is the 
nearest approach to a remedial measure that has ever been 
applied to misleading advertising. 

But still it is merely a remedy at best. It is a good deal 
like a doctor who sits in his office on the Glorious Fourth ready 
toapply salve to all comers. He may soothe any number of 
powder-burned fingers, but while he is swathing Willie Jones in 
antiseptic gauze Tommie Smith may be having an eye blown 
out around the corner. The citizen who made the first move 
for safe and sane Fourth of July legislation healed more burns 
and saved more eyes than all the doctors in the country. 








Continued on following page 
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The Tribune guarantee is a mighty effective remedy, but 
it’s not a cure. 

This has been realized in the Tribune office since the adop- 
tion of the guarantee. It was brought home with increased 
force when Samuel Hopkins Adams’s first series of articles gave 
a great many people who had kept their ideas bottled up an 
opportunity to uncork their sentiments. 

Mr. Adams could have gone on listening to complaints 
and writing articles about the most conspicuous cases of fraud 
until the pen fell from his aged fingers. But there is excellent 
precedent for the fact that one small voice crying in the wilder- 
ness may go unheard for a considerable period. The New York 
Tribune isn’t ready to wait for several centuries to get its guar- 
antee across. : 

The element Jacking was permanence. Permanence meant 
records to prevent going over the same ground an unnecessary 
number of times. It meant an organization of experts, trained 
in a variety of lines of commerce, ready and able to spend a day 
or a month or a year, if necessary, following up a complaint 
typical of a class and determining its causes. 

Now, it ought to be clearly understood that all crimes 
against the credence of newspaper readers are not caused by a 
cold-blooded decision on the part of the advertiser to hood- 
wink the public. Advertisers aren’t all either lily white angels 
or sable devils. An appreciable percentage of them are mortals 
with souls of dappled gray. 
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ANNOUNCING THE BUREAU OF INVESTIGATIONS 





The owner of a business may be sincere in his desire to be 
decent, but he starts devoting most of his time to financing 
aud leaves the advertising to an assistant, keen to make a rec- 
od. Unfounded enthusiasm creeps into this concern’s adver- 
tising and customers are misled. That owner would be glad 
tohave some one say to him: 

“Mr. Brown, your store is falling into the same habits that 
brought ill repute to Dobbins & Co. Why not give your adver- 
tising a little closer scrutiny? We’ve had twelve complaints 
about statements made over your name in the past week.” 

Business life to-day contains a wealth of material on the 
subject of what might be called the ethics of merchandising. 
It all can be classified, ticketed and filed away in the card index. 

This is precisely what is now going on in the Tribune office. 
A permanent Bureau of Investigations has been established. 
After July 1st it will be open for business to the public. Its serv- 
ices are at the disposal of the merchant and the purchaser alike. 

For the position of director of this bureau a man of unusual 
experience has been chosen. He is Mr. C. E. La Vigne, who 
comes to The New York Tribune direct from the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington. Asa government investigator, Mr. 
la Vigne has travelled from one coast to the other, talking to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, department store owners, 
managers and clerks. He has learned at first hand the differ- 
ence between a crook in the private office and a careless blonde 
at the counter. 








Continued on following page 
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ANNOUNCING THE BUREAU OF INVESTIGATIONS 
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This bureau has already discovered many intensely interest. 
ing things. As its mail grows heavier it will doubtless discover 
many more. 

To Mr. Adams falls the task of acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to this bureau and putting into words the most significant 
of its findings. Many of these words will be answers to ques- 
tions put to the bureau. 

For this purpose a new department has been created, It 
is to be called “The Ad-Visor.”” It will appear on the last page 
of The Tribune, beginning June 28th. 

Questions upon any advertisement appearing anywhere may 
be asked of Mr. Adams by any one into whose hands a Tribune 
comes —any one who signs his name and address. The com- 
munications of Constant Reader, Pro Bono Publico and Stung 
will not be read. 





A correspondent’s confidence will never be violated, but the 
source of every question must be known. 

When Mr. Adams first started to write his articles for The 
Tribune he asked, “How far can I go?” We answered, “The 
sky’s the limit!” When Mr. La Vigne began digging up his 
facts for the Bureau of Investigations he asked, “How deep 
shall I go?” We answered, “Straight through to China!” Be- 
tween the boundaries of their work lies the whole business 
world. How much of what they know—or can find out—is 
valuable to you as an advertiser? Let them show you. 


The Nem York Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth 
News—Editortals — Advertisements 
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plied that the goods were old 
goods packed some time before 
the more drastic order -against 
coupons had heen determined upon. 
“They seemed to feel that we 
were not quite fair to them,” said 
Vr, Bunting. “That might be 
te, were it not for that portion 
of their original announcement 
which they suppressed in their 
letter to us, stating as the reason 
why they would not handle stocks 
wntaining profit-sharing coupons 
that ‘the principle would be con- 
iary to the long-established poli- 
cies and ideals that have built up 
our institution, and yet they built 
up their own thread business at 
the expense of their ideals and 
policies.” 

The three sessions of the Pre- 
mum conference, which is the 
convention of the National Pre- 
mum Advertising Association, 
Inc, were among the most largely 
attended of all the departmentals. 
The ladies’ room of the Audito- 
rium Theatre eventually proved 
too small to hold the crowd. Vice- 
President Charles E. Barker, vice- 
president also of the United Profit- 
Sharing Corporation, was in the 
chair. Early at the first meeting 
President Woodhead and Vice- 
President Cherry paid a visit of 
courtesy in the interest of organi- 
ation. Some minor details re- 
main to be arranged before the 
premium association is formally 
organized into the advertising as- 
sociation, the most important be- 
ing to make it wholly an associa- 
tin of sellers of advertising. 


There is also, however, a feeling ; 


on the part of the Premium asso- 
cation that it would be better first 
to let the opposition to premiums 
_ part of other interests sub- 
side, 

The addresses by George B. 
Caldwell, president of the Sperry 
t Hutchinson Company and Ham- 
iton Corporation; H. S. Bunting, 
publisher and editor of the Nov- 
tty N ews; T. O, Asbury, of New 
ork, assistant general sales agent 
ofthe Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
aly; William C. Freeman, of 
New York, and George J. Whelan, 
onder of the United Cigar 
‘ores Company, were covered in 

week’s Printers’ INK. 


The opponents of premium ad- 
vertising were also given a place 
in the programme in the person of 
Sol. Westfeld, a local retail gro- 
cer, who was among those men- 
tioned for a place on the Federal 
Commission. 

“We are absolutely in favor of 
advertising in any form, in any 
legitimate way,” said Mr. Westfeld. 
“I want to say that we admire the 
man and the system that make 
two blades of grass grow where 
one has grown before and we ad- 
mire the advertising system that - 
creates a double, a treble, a ten-fold 
demand for the goods which we 
deal with, as against the former 
demand; but we feel that we are 
forced to take issue with all pre- 
miums and coupons and trading 
stamps, for we believe, and we be- 
lieve from experience, that trading 
stamps and coupons while they 
may temporarily create and stimu- 
late a demand for certain products 
will not ‘increase the consump- 


ion. 

Paul Findlay, manager of the 
Dealer Servite Department of the 
United Profit-Sharing Corpora- 
tion, said in his address, entitled 
“Premiums from the Standpoint 
of the Retail Dealer,” that he has 
served 25 years behind the count- 
er in a retail grocery store. He 
said that much can be done to 
make the retailers realize the 
importance of their selling power. 
Unfortunately a large percentage, 
he said, do not know that there 
is such a thing as selling power. 

Touching on premiums, he said: 
they were an aid to price-mainte- 
nance and that they added to the 
dealer’s profits by decreasing sales 
expense. 

Mr. Findlay believed that the 
novelty of the department store is 
wearing off and that the future of 
the one-line or specialty store is 
very bright. He believed that the 
closer the manufacturers and one- 
line storekeepers could get togeth- 
er, the better for everybody con- 
cerned, and the more stable the 
market thus opened up. It cost 
the department store, he said, 
from 28% to 30 per cent to do 
business, whereas it cost the retail 
grocer only 16 2/3 per cent, the 
retail hardware man 1914 per cent, 
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the clothier 21 per cent and the 
drygoods man 23 per cent. The 
expense of the mail-order house, 
he said, is about 26% per cent. 

A., E. McKinnon, president of 
the International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, said that 65 
per cent of the publications of the 
country are using some form of 
premium exploitation in building 
their circulation. 

After summarizing the argu- 
ments for the use cf premiums in 
building circulation for mediums, 
he described an interesting policy 
of premiums which had been used 
by publications. In addition to 
books of standard authors, he 
cited household articles like rose 
bushes, bulbs, seeds, etc. One large 
city daily has made a special cam- 
paign of the vacuum cleaner, dis- 
posing of as many as 60,000 of 
these articles to its readers. A 
competing paper, in one campaign, 
used over 65,000 mission clocks. 

Instances of this kind can be 
multiplied, he said, in every sec- 
tion of the United States and 
Canada where premiums of spe- 
cial kinds have been used by pe- 
riodicals. 

In one city one important daily 
was known to keep an equipment 
of from 32 to 45 delivery wagons 
employed daily for the sole pur- 
pose of delivering premiums to the 
subscribers on contracts taken by 
them in connection with the pre- 
mium canvas. The premiums used 
were purchased in such great 
quantities that the facilities of sev- 
eral premium houses were taxed 
to supply the demand. One pre- 
mium house alone was known to 
furnish premiums to a single pa- 
per in amounts exceeding the 
value of $30,000 per month. This 
was in a city where the fight for 
circulation supremacy was very 
bitterly waged. 

Mrs. Helen Varick Boswell, 
president of the Woman’s Forum, 
New York City, spoke at the Wed- 
nesday morning session, on 
“Premiums and the Home.” 


Meeting of Agricultural 
Publishers 


There were over 200 in at- 
tendance at the departmental 


meeting of the Agricultural Pyp. 
lishers Association on Tuesday 
: V 
and Wednesday. rious speak- 
ers participated in 1 rowing light 
upon the following subjects: “The 
Importance of the Farmer's Trade 
to the Small-town Dealer”: 
“What are the arm Papers 
Doing to Help the Small-town 
Dealer?”; and “To What Extent 
Is the Small-town Dealer (Cp. 
operating With Advertisers Who 
Are Reaching the Farm Trade 
Through Farm Papers?” 

With T. W. LeQuatte, presid- 
ing, the meeting became a con. 
ference between the representa. 
tives of small-town retail interests 
and the farm papers. 

Mr. LeQuatte believed that 
copy-writers who knew the agri- 
cultural field could be more ex- 
tensively employed. In_ every 
piece of copy, he said, in every 
agricultural paper, he has found 
examples of the work of men who 
do not know the audience which 
they are addressing. He believed 
that it was almost a miracle that 
so large an amount of the copy 
in farm papers has proven su- 
cessful, 

Geo. L. Louis, advertising man- 
ager of A. Stein & Company, told 
of some investigations he had 
made regarding his product among 
farmers. Vastly to his surprise 
he found that the possible demand 
for garters among farmers was 
very large, over 50 per cent wear- 
ing them. He has _ therefore 
planned a farm-paper campaign 
as a result of a try-out in five 
agricultural mediums. j 

R. K. Gernert, a retailer of 
Cloud Chief, Okla., told the story 
of how he built up his business in 
a farming community. Ten years 
ago he began with $48 and a box 
of free cigars. In 1914 his years 
sales amounted to $54,680. 

Many instances were related to 
show how much easier it 1s to 
sell nationally advertised goods 
than unknown goods. 


Farmer, expressed a 

that mail-order advertising was 
just as legitimate as any other 
advertising and that if the retail 
dealer used a like amount of en- 
terprise*he would have no cause 
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Gain in paid circulation in 1914 is what the 
Auditor of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
found had been made by 





When Sen SockSGome announced its rate of 


socenis a line, it guaranteed a circulation of 
115,000 gross. It is now printing and mail- 
ing regularly in excess of 126,000. 


Ro SuckBoms is in this growth reflecting 


the prosperity of Northwestern farmers, but 
this factor alone would not bring circula- 
tion growth unless ¥enp.StockBome was finding 
favor by the excellence of its contents. 


Concentrate your advertising appropriation 
in the states of Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Use the livest paper in this territory. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago, 

J. C. Billingslea, 

1119 Advertising Bldg. 
New York, 

A. H. Billingslea, 

No. 1 Madison Avenue. 
St. Louis, 


. D. McKinney, 
Third National Bank Bldg. 
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to complain. This precipitated a 
warm discussion. G. B. Sharpe, 
of the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany, said that this would be an 
uninteresting world to live in if 
there were no competition. All 
the dealer should ask for is fair 
competition. 

The question of the margin of 
profits allowed on nationally ad- 
vertised goods brought a contri- 
bution of various opinions. A 
Minneapolis retailer stated that 
there was no real profit left in 
nationally advertised goods when 
they finally reached the retailer, 
and he urged that manufacturers 
look more carefully to the profit 
allowed the dealer. 

Hugh McVey, of Successful 
Farming, declared that the big 
thing of interest to national ad- 
vertisers is the work started by 
farm papers in small-town de- 
velopment. 

The conviction was expressed 
by several speakers that farm 
journals have still a large work 
to do in, developing farm com- 
munities. The intelligence of the 
farm press in co-operating with 
advertisers was commented upon 
by several advertisers like G. B. 
Sharpe, Wm.' H. Ingersoll and 
0. C. Harn. 

As a result of the focussing of 
the needs of development of farm 
communities, a petition to the 
National Commission was framed, 
advocating the extension of the 
influence of the A. A. C. of W. 
into small towns. 

Otto Barth, of the Witte En- 
gine Works, said that he judges 
the worth of a farm-paper medium 
by studying the editorial contents 
of the paper, by appraising the 
personality of the editor and by 
estimating the ability of the edi- 
tor to serve his constituency. In 
the past two years he has selected 
over 50 farm papers on this basis, 
of which only two have proven to 
be undesirable. Mr. Barth said 
that if farm papers will study 
their own business from the view- 
point of its advertisability and 
then will advertise their business, 
national advertisers will give them 
considerably more attention. 

There was some discussion as 
to whether candidates for mem- 


bership in the Agricultural py 
lishers Association rw > 
become members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, A ballot 
showed an even division of sen. 
ment and the matter was held over 
for future action. 

The following officers were Te. 
elected: President, |}. D. Butler 
Chicago; first Vice-president 
W. A. Whitney, of Orange Judd 
publications, Springficld, Mass. 
second vice-president, E. T. Mere. 
dith, of Successful Farming, De 
Moines, Ia.; secretary, Frank E. 
Long, Chicago; treasurer, C, (¢ 
Rosewater, Omaha. 


Poster Advertising As 
sociation Department 


Owing to the taking of testi- 
mony in the Government case 
against the Poster Advertising 
Association, it was not possible 
fully to carry out the poster pro- 
gramme at the convention. Sev- 
eral of the speakers, including the 
chairman, had to appear in court, 
Robert Frothingham, of New 
York, conducted the sessions in 
the absence of A. Briggs, 
Some interesting discussions took 
place en poster copy, which cen- 
tered around the paper of A. W. 
Hutaf, a New York poster copy 
expert. 


of poster campaigns, | 
ingham made the point that one 
of several important by-products 
of poster advertising is the effect 
it has on a sale force. He con- 
tended that it had a marked effect 
in creating enthusiasm. “It greets 
the salesman from every vantage 
point along the street,” he sai, 
“and simply compels attention. It 
is so big and impressive, with its 
200 square feet of space, that we 
can’t’ get away from it if we 
would.” 

Kerwin H. Fulton, of New 
York; E. Allen Frost, of Chicago, 
and John Shoemaker, of Wash- 
ington,, were elected members ot 
the National Commission. There 
was no election of officers, these 
having been chosen at the last 
meeting of the directors’ meeting 
of the Association. 
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Specialty 


Meeting of 
Men 


The attendince Tuesday and 
Wednesday in the departmental 
meetings of the National Associa- 
tion Advertising Specialty Manu- 
icturers averaged around 100. 
Theodore Kk. Gerlach, of the 
Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, 
Il, explained the relation of 
the specialty association to the 
udget of the advertising clubs. 
He believed that specialty manu- 
acturers might well extend even 
dronger support, if necessary, be- 
cause of benefits derived from 
A.A. C. of W. work. 

Lewellyn Pratt, of the Passaic 
Metal Ware Company, explained 
the function of the National Com- 
mission and its relation to various 

H. B. Harden- 
the benefits to 
gecalty manufacturers  partici- 
pating in the work of the clubs, as 
printed in part in last week’s 

Punters’ INK. 

Arather unusual instance of the 
we of specialty advertising was 
cited by Henry C. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Walker-Longfellow 
Company, Boston. Last April, he 
sid, he received a letter from the 
Form Journal, of Philadelphia. 
In this letter the Farm Journal 
sid that it was sending an Ex- 
tsa climbing rose, the best 
species, it was stated, which had 
been originated in the last five 
years, It was mentioned as a vig- 
orous climber and, the Farm 
Journal said, “we know it will 
grow more beautiful and splendid 


for you if you will give it friendly - 


are.” The Farm Journal trusted 
the rose would act as a reminder 
of the Journal’s plan of satisfac- 
lon or money back. “The rose 
goes to you with our best wishes 
in advertising as in rose culture. 
May its blooms ever brighten the 
tomer where you are,” was the 
tonclusion of the letter. Mr. 
Walker regarded this rose bush 
# an advertising specialty, select- 
td to act in a peculiarly fitting 
Wy as a reminder of the paper 
and its service. 

Others. who spoke were: H. H. 
ielow, of brown & Bigelow, 
Whose addres; was dealt with in 


INK 


last week’s issue ;H. S. McSavaney, 
of Elwood Myers & Company, 
on efficient salesmanship; Merle 
Sidener, of Indianapolis, on ad- 
vertising specialties and general 
publicity; C. S. Sultzer, president 
of the Red Wing Advertising 
Company, on what specialty ad- 
vertising is; H. R. Doughty, of 
Gerlach - Barklow Company, on 
better use of specialty advertising, 
and G. C. Hirst, vice-president of 
the Osborn Co. The latter’s ad- 
dress was treated last week. 

Officers elected were: President, 
C. L. Cruver, president Cruver 
Manufacturing. Company,  Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, George 
H. Blanchard, Blanchard Brothers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, H. G. Walker, presi- 
dent Walker-Longfellow Com- 
pany, Boston; secretary, Miss E. 
White, Chicago; treasurer, John 
Baumgarth, John Baumgarth Com- 
pany, Chicago. Member Vigilance 
Committee, H. H. Bigelow, presi- 
dent Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Religious Press Associa- 
tion 

R. T. Eaton, of the Continent, 
Chicago, in his address entitled 
“Circulation and Its Relation to 
Advertising,” expressed the con- 
viction that after a scramble for 
quantity of circulation the pendu- 
lum was slowly swinging. back 
to quality. He further made the 
point that the higher the quality. 
of circulation, the less probability 
for direct inquiry in response to 
the advertising it contains. 

Philip Ritter, of the M. Volk- 
mann Advertising Agency, New 
York, predicted a growing appre- 
ciation of religious papers. He 
recommended four things that will 
make a strong appeal to any ad- 
vertiser or agent, viz., audited cir- 
culations, flat rates, half a cent 
or less per line per thousand, and 
“thirteen and three.” 

Other speakers at the Religious 
Press Association meeting were: 
Oliver R. Williamson, publisher of 
the Continent; Dr. Wm. E. Bar- 
ton, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Oak Park, and 
editor of the Advance; Dr. Dan- 
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B. Brummit, editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald; Humbert P. Pa- 
gani, manager of the Indiana 
Catholic; Samuel Reis, of the 
Congregationalist and Christian 
World, Boston; J. W. Clinger, of 
the Christian Endeavor World, 


Boston, and J. S. Dickerson, secre- 
tary of the University of Chicago. 
The latter's address appeared in 
part in last week s issue. 


Big Attendance at Direct 
Advertising Meeting 


The direct advertising session 
proved, as it did last year at To- 
ronto, to be one of the most popu- 
lar sessions. At some of the 
meetings the attendance over- 
flowed the room, numbering five 
hundred and more. From the 
discussions it was evident that 
these meetings appealed to the 
smaller advertiser not yet ripe for 
big nationai campaigning. 

It was decided to organize the 
conference into a regular organ- 
ization so as to be able to have 
representation on the National 
Commission. The permanent or- 
ganization will be known as the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, having for its membership 
service agencies, printers, list 
house and letter concerns. 

J. Walton Heegstra, of Chi- 
cago, read an interesting paper 
and C. G. Howell, of the J. I. 
Case Plow Works, described the 
methods his company used in 
keeping the dealer sold by means 
of letters which had nothing but 
good will to sell. 

Judging from the talk by A. H. 
Billstein, advertising manager of 
the Arbuckle-Ryan Company, To- 
ledo, O., some jobbers evidently 
don’t take kindly to the thought 
of being “eliminated.” They value 
their trade and believe that by 
proper attention they can hold it, 
even though a manufacture does 
occasionally decide to sell direct. 
Against the possibility of being 
left in the lurch by manufactur- 
ers, Mr. Billstein suggested that 
jobbers experiment until they 
find the kind of direct advertising 
work that will hold their trade. 

To illustrate what he meant he 
referred to a gasoline tractor 


campaign conducted by his house 
as fo a , 
“Our dealers were slow 
hold of this $1,000 propoxiee 
and Henry Jayme, of Nevay 
Ohio, told us to go ahead anj 
create the market jor it, | 
planned a demonstration at 1). 
ledo. We circularized our entir 
mailing list with a short lett 
telling of our intention and of 
fering to notify a list of large 
farmers if they would forwar 
names. We laid stress on th 
large commission with small jp. 
vestment. A_ special blank for 
the list was enclosed, A copy 
of the intended letter was aly 
attached—giving a full description 
of the intended demonstration, ¢ 
rections for coming, for lunch on 
the grounds, etc. It also showed 
a blank space where we were to 
type in the dealer’s own name 
The response was over 1,00) 
names. An attendance of 135 fol. 
lowed. The demonstration wasa 
success, the ice was broken, in. 
creased sales the result. 
“Make a practice of quoting 
net prices. The busy man wants 
to know what they are, and al 
will not write an extra letter to 
get them from you. Concealing 
prices from competitors is an old 
game, the day for which is past” 
According to William B. Sim- 
mons, vice-president Francis 1. 
Simmons & Co., Chicago, many 
retailers, who are feeling the 
pinch of rising costs of doing 
business, are blaming the over- 
persuasive traveling salesman, 
who-is out to sell all the goods he 
can, not caring whether he is 
over-selling or not. ft 
The salesman to-day must give 
service, and sell only up to the 
dealer’s real needs. Mr. Sin 
mons held up to emulation the 
example of a specialty hous 
which has instructed its salesmen 
to be of real value to the retailer. 
It has gone even further and sett 
this announcement to its dealers: 
“What advantage do you take 
from the visit of our salesman: 
His success—and yours—depends 
upon the confidence he can create 
in you. He wants your continued 
business and good will, and he 
studies to be able to help you 
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crease your department profits. 
Do you take iull advantage of the 
help he can give you? 

“Do you take his recommenda- 
tion on the best styles for you to 
feature—whether old ones that 
you have had success with, or new 
improved ones to take their place? 

‘Do you ask him how other 
successful merchants run ° their 
departments ? 

“Do you ask him what kinds of 
advertising have proven success- 
ful in other cities? 

“Do you ask him how you can 
make more money out of your 
department by specializing on our 
goods for standard designs from 
one dollar up? 

‘Do you realize that our sales- 
men are not employed merely to 
sell goods to you—they are em- 
ployed to help you sell the most 
goods possible with the greatest 
turn-over and profits, 

“We do not want our represen- 
tatives to force themselves upon 
you—but they can be of the ut- 
most possible help to you if you 
ask them. 

“They are now out with new 


samples. Make use of their visit - 


to the most advantage for your- 
self.” 

“Unfortunately,” went on Mr. 
Simmons, “broad-minded policies 
such as this are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

“If, however, salesmanship in 
the broader sense, means more 
than merely selling, and if whole- 
salers are to be forced in many 
cases into the use of the mails, 
there must be inculcated into the 
mail campaigns those other fea- 
tures of true salesmanship—serv- 
ice giving and education. The 
mail must not continue to bear 
only solicitations to buy, but 
must also carry out the other 
functions of the successful per- 
sonal salesman, 

“ 

_ “The successful manufacturer, 
importer or jobber of to-day, to 
he successful to-morrow, must put 
his house in order. He must look 
conditions squarely in the face 
and meet them firmly. And he 
must do so ut once. The retailer 
is fast awakening to wasteful 
moves in the procuring of his 
goods and taking drastic measures. 


“The traveling salesman, and 
even the profits of the jobbing 
house, and the relation and neces- 
sity of those in the most eco- 
nomical distribution of merchan- 
dise, are now under the critical 
microscope of the retail dealer. 
Viewing the gigantic strides made 
by use of the mail by the catalogue 
houses, the retailer is now en- 
grossed in planning ways and 
means of utilizing this same agen- 
cy for his own welfare, and this 
not only in selling his goods, but, 
more important, in buying them.” 

Tim Thrift, of the American 
Multigraph Sales Company, hit 
the advertiser who spent a lot of 
money to get the inquiry and then 
balked at investing that much 
more in selling the prospect after 
he had his inquiry. Kenneth Mac- 
Nichol, of the Eytinge Service, 
supplemented what Mr, Thrift 
said about giving the follow-up as 
much attention as the method of 
flagging the inquiry, and read a 
list of figures showing the need 
of giving letters a decent dress. 

Chairman Buckley took up the 
discussion after this paper to ex- 
plain a point in Mr. MacNichol’s 
paper about loss through poorly 
addressed circular matter. It 
seems that the Chicago post-office 
finds that 40 per cent of incoming 
mail at the Chicago post-office is 
misaddressed. Mr. Buckley de- 
clared this high percentage was 
due to the egotism of the Chicago 
advertiser in thinking everybody 
knew his street address, and just 
putting “Chicago” on his letter- 
head. The result was that the 
reply was addressed accordingly, 
and the railway mail clerk not 
knowing what station-sack the 
mail was to be thrown into, that 
is, whether it went into the sack 
for Station “M” or “U” or any 
other, sent it downtown for re- 
addressing. 


PUT YOURSELF IN THE OTHER FEL- 
LOW’S PLACE 


Before sending out your circu- 
lar, broadside, booklet or whatnot, 
“try it out on the dog,” suggested 
John H. Clayton, of the Clayton 
Printers’ Service, Chicago. Sup- 
pose, he said, you want to get out 
a circular on summer travel for 
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an electric railroad. Get it up 
and mail it to yourself and then 
call in Myrtle, the stenographer, 
and Smith, the bookkeeper. Let 
them say what they think of it. 
Mr. Clayton then described the 
result in this breezy way: 

“They don’t like it. You don’t 
like it. What’s wrong with it? 

“Then they begin to pick it to 
pieces. You patiently listen and 
then put all their scraps of criti- 
cism together. And you find this: 
To a person in a hot city the 
folder isn't cool enough; to some- 
one in a wilderness of red bricks, 
the folder isn't green enough; to 
a person walking dusty pavements 
the folder isn’t sufficiently sug- 
gestive of streams of running 
water. 

“Aha! Our little tryout cam- 
paign has taught us a big fact at 
the cost of very little experi- 
ence. We now have a point of 
contact decidedly worth while. So 
we go back in a much chastened 
spirit and evolve tryout dummy 
No. 2. 

“Here it is. Will it pull? Let 
us see. ‘The Swan River Valley 
for Mine on a Day Like This.’ 
.... ‘Whew! But It’s Hot, and 
This Smoky Old City Certainly 
Gets on One’s Nerves.’ ... ‘You 
Don’t Have to Stay in Chicago.’ 
... ‘The Green Fields and Mur- 
muring River Invite You... . 
‘No Smoke or Grit on the Jour- 
ney. (Well, that’s a sight for 
sore eyes.) ‘A Train That Runs 
Like an Aeroplane.’ Yes, sounds 
good—certainly should attract. 
Now we can tango into print— 
we've hesitated enough.” 

Manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in some suggestion for do- 
ing better direct advertising by 
retail stores. These suggestions 
were incorporated in a paper by 
Maurice Elgutter, of Toledo. He 
said that ninety-five per cent of 
the retailer's appropriation went 
into the newspapers and the re- 
maining five per cent into other 
mediums like posters, street-car 
cards and direct advertising. Even 
this fraction of the five per cent 
can be spent to better advantage, 
he thought, than is being usually 
done by retailers now. 

First, he said, see that the out- 
side of the envelope contains an 


advertising message, such as “ 
Davis, Toledo's” Laren er 
’ . 

Dealer.” This envelope will pass 
through the hands of severs| 
mail men who are in the market 
for the retailer’s goorls. Let th 
retailer send to his credit custom 
ers little pieces of advertising 
with his statements. Let the 
clerks obtain the names of cash 
buyers and let these names he 
circularized for goods in which 
the customers evidently are jp. 
terested. It was also a good pol- 
icy, he thought, to send to the 
lists of cash and credit custom. 
ers, about a week before a clear. 
ance sale, a card announcing con. 
fidentially three special days pre. 
vious to the sale on which they 
may buy at sale prices. They wil 
feel flattered: at such attention, 
the speaker thought. 

Mr. Elgutter referred to the 
time when he was advertising 
manager of a large shoe store. 
Whenever a pair of shoes was 
sold in this store, the customer's 
name, address and size were put 
on the sales slip. From this the 
facts were copied on a card. One 
day perhaps the manager of the 
ladies’ department finds that he 
has too many shoes of a certain 
style or leather, in small sizes, say 
1 to 3% A. He asks the filing 
girl for a list of: all the store's 
women customers wearing sizes 
in that range. He then writes this 
list of customers, making a spé- 
cial price on this shoe of her size. 

Mr. Elgutter believed that oc- 
casionally the salesman should 
send a signed letter to his custom- 
ers, giving interesting information 
about store news. 


SELECTION OF PAPER 


An interesting and informative 
talk on paper was given by Robert 
C. Fay, advertising director of 
the Chicago Paper Company. The 
quality of the paper can, he said, 
be made to reinforce or to weaken 
the advertising message of the di- 
rect mail piece sent out. A ma 
chinery manufacturer, for i 
stance, he said, who is arguing the 
strength and stability of his prod- 
uct, would be in part nullifying 
his message if he were to use af 
enamel paper which cracked. He 
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re some suggestions for selec- 
So of pape: for the use of offset 
printing. “lake the various sam- 
ples submitted to you, he said, 
“ond fold them against the grain 
of the paper and hold them under 
, strong reiding glass or micro- 
gope and note the fibres. If they 
sand up like grass or like the 
fuzz of cotton you cannot expect 
to get good results in your print- 
ing. A fibre that stands up will 
either crus down like spiral 
gring or will be crushed down 
with the weight of the roller and 
will spring back into the air and 
take with it the ink atoms which 
should be part of the picture or 
text, thus giving the page a spotted 
appearance. If, on the contrary, 
all the fibres have been rolled flat 
and present an even and uniform 
appearance, you can feel safe in 
gecifying the paper, knowing in 
advance what the results will be.” 

Mr. Fay pointed to the mail- 
order houses as excellent judges 
of the kind of paper to use to 
back up their advertising message. 

Geo, L. Louis, advertising man- 
ager of A. Stein & Co., makers of 
Paris Garters, told about a trip 
he made, visiting 800 retailers all 
over the country. He explained 
how valuable was the information 
so secured in preparing an ad- 
vertising campaign. Many things 
could be learned by getting close 
to the retailers in this way; by 
going over their mail with them, 
finding out what kind of adver- 
tising literature impressed them 
most, and why they were pushing 
certain articles and not pushing 
others, He told about an Ohio 
dry-goods store where the sales 
and profits of one particular de- 
partment were far greater than the 
other departments of the store. He 
attributed this result in large part 
to the policy of the manufacturer 
in sending the retailer not less 
than two pieces of mail matter 
every month. 

Officers of the Direct by Mail 
Advertisiny Conference were 
elected as follows: Homer Buck- 
ley, of Chicago, chairman; mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, 
Martin Tuitle, of Des Moines,; 
Kenneth ‘jacNichol, of Boston; 
Milton Hartman, Detroit; John 


H. Clayton, of Chicago; Samuel 
North, Lincoln, Neb.; Norman 
Lewis, Cleveland. 


Session of House-Organ 
Editors 


The programme at the meeting 
of house-organ editors was not 
completed within the time limit, 
and an overflow session was held 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The departmental was organ- 
ized on a larger scale by establish- 
ing a membership fee of five dol- 
lars per year, and electing the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing 
term: president, Chas: H. Mack- 
intosh, advertising manager Clyde 
Iron Works, Duluth; first vice- 
president, Division of Consumer 
House-Organs, W. O. Waldsmith, 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories, 
Dayton, Ohio; second vice-presi- 
dent, Division of Dealer House- 
Organs, Robert E. Ramsey, assist- 
ant advertising manager, Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; third vice- 
president, Division of Employees’ 
House-Organ, H. P. Gould, ad- 
vertising manager, Jos. T. Ryer- 
son Sons, Chicago; fourth vice- 
president, Division of Chamber 
of Commerce House-Organs, E. 
M. McMahon, secretary, Board 
of Commerce, Madison, Wis.; 
fifth vice-president, in charge of 
finance, G. Prather Knapp, ad- 
vertising manager, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; 
secretary -treasurer, Clifton D, 
Jackson, secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Benton, Mich.; Geo. 
Walker, St. Louis, ex-officio mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

It was voted to print the pro- 
ceedings verbatim and inaugurate 
an energetic membership cam- 
paign. 

Among the speakers was Henry 
D. Wilson, whose remarks were 
summarized in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

G. P. Knapp, of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., spoke on financial house-or- 
gans. He stated they should in- 
form on financial problems in 
popular language, should show the 
man how to keep .track of the 
market value of his investments, 
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the wife how to keep her house- 
hold accounts, the tax payer how 
to make returns to the Treasury 
Department, how to arrange for 
proper insurance premiums, for 
executorships, etc. 

W. A. Fuchs, advertising man- 
ager of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, suggested in the 
light of his experience, that each 
issue should contain something 
that makes it possible to hear 
from the readers topics like new 
ways of applying the goods, etc. 
Questions should be published so 
that the reader can answer them 
by a simple yes or no. 

C. R. Lippmann, of New York, 
spoke of house-organs and trade 
papers, which, he stated, were not 
antagonistic. The advertiser with 
a small appropriation cannot well 
use a house-organ. Nor can the 
man with a restricted shipping 
territory use a national trade-pa- 
per to the best advantage. The 
real contest ground between the 
two is the advertiser with an ap- 
propriation of $3,000 or more (and 
shipping territory coincident with 
trade-paper circulation). The 
question before him, which must 
be solved by individual considera- 
tions, is whether he can make more 
of a showing with double-page 
spreads or special inserts, or with 
a house-organ. 

G. B. Sharpe, advertising man- 
ager, The DeLaval Separator 
Company, New York, speaking on 
his house-organ, said that each 
issue was planned two months 
ahead. Officials, salesmen, etc., 
were notified of the topics to be 
treated and invited to send con- 
tributions. Every three or four 
months a “farmer’s issue’? comes 
out, devoted principally to the 
farmer’s interests. The balance of 
the time the house organ is sent 
to the 15,000 selling agents, sales- 
men and prospective dealers. Spe- 
cial matter for the internal or- 
ganization is printed on different 
colored supplements. Chas. 
Mackintosh spoke on the mechani- 
cal makeup of the house-organ 
and on what house-organ editors 
can do for each other. His re- 
marks were given in part in last 
week’s Printers’ INK. 

Clifton D. Jackson, secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., spoke’ on ; 
house-organ for a board of trade 
recommending that it must “sl 
the city” both to its inhabitants 
and to the newcomers it desires to 
attract. 


ADDITIONAL TOrics 


The addresses delivered jp. 
cluded the following additional 
topics: “What to Publish in q 
House-Organ for Consumers,” by 
C. B. Nash, Standard Sanitary 
Company; “How and Where to 
Get Materials for a Consumer 
House-Organ,” by T. S. Gamble 
White Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; “What to Pyb. 


lish in a House-Organ for Sales-: 


men,” by Brad Stephens, Boston: 
“How to Find Out If a House- 
Organ for Salesmen Pays,” by C. 
R. Trowbridge, Dodge Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind.; “The 
House-Organ as a Producer of 
Good Will,” by V. L. Price, vice- 
president, National Candy Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; “How and 
Where to Get Material for a 
House-Organ for Dealers,” by F, 
G. Eastman, Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich, and 
“What to Publish in a House-Or- 
gan for Dealers,” by O. C. Harn, 
of the National Lead Company. 
Extracts from several of these 
papers were published in last 
week’s PRINTERS’ INK. ; 


Community Advertising 


That community advertising to 
be successful must reflect actual 
and not imaginary conditions and 
should be preceded or accom- 
panied by an aroused civic con- 
science bent on improvement and 
reform, was the message of prac- 
tically all the speakers at the Com- 
munity Advertising conference, 
held on Wednesday, June 23, 
under the chairmanship of Ed- 
ward F. Trefz, field secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

Hubert F. Miller, general man- 
ager of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, described the means 
by which truth may be made a 
city-builder. 

“Before a community deserves 
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to be advertised it must achieve 
at least common decency,” said 
Mr, Miller. “It must be a good 
place to live in, a good place to 
hail from as well as a good place 
to do business in. Such a city 
deserves puvlicity. 

“Untruthiulness and exaggera- 
tion are going out of style in all 
kinds of advertising. The best 
and simplest way to approach any: 
community problem is first to dis- 
cover all the facts and then to 
tell the truth and make the most 
of it. ; 

“The first step in the solution of 
the community-advertising prob- 
lem is for a town to know itself. 
It should determine if it is ready 
to answer the following ques- 
tions : 

“What excuse have we for ad- 
vertising ? 

“What has this town to adver- 
tise and offer in competition with 
other towns of like situation and 
circumstance ? 

“Will the facts justify this com- 
munity in claiming equality with 
or superiority over our competi- 
tors? 

“Have we any special attrac- 
tions or exclusive advantages? 

“When a flood of advertising 
comes from some new section of 
the country a wave of immigration 
and investment responds. Thus 
we have literally a floating popu- 
lation which may become a satis- 
fed and permanent citizenship 
provided only that the advertised 
community makes good its prom- 
ises. 

“The success of community ad- 
vertising depends upon the, suc- 
cess of community upbuilding,” 
said John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
president of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “I do not be- 
lieve the community should be ad- 
vertised unless there is something 
about it worth advertising. 

“Not only must there be the 
right sort of city government, but 
there must be behind it the rieht 
sort of civic organization, the 
right sort of civic spirit. 

“Most important of all in com- 
munity uphuilding is business or- 
ganization. The movement, like 
that which brought into existence 
the Chicago Association of Com- 


merce, is going to become, I be- 
lieve, the most effective in the 
country. That is because the 
business men who form such or- 
ganizations are the most effective 
men. ‘Their success depends upon 
their getting things done.” 

John Lee Mahin, president of 
the Mahin Advertising Co., of 
Chicago, enlarged upon the idea. 

“lt is men that build cities, not 
location—men and the spirit back 
of them,” he said. 

“When a community can get it- 
self in the right mental attitude, 
can devote itself to self-develop- 
ment, then it ought to bring new 
industries to it, because the best 
manufacturers, the best business 
institutions, are in these days as 
much interested in the health, 
spirits and the general happiness 
of their employees as in the skill 
of the employees.” 

H. Walton Heegstra, of Chi- 
cago, also amplified this same idea. 

“First see that you have got 
something to advertise, then ad- 
vertise it,” he said. “But have 
the goods first. Boost business 
all the time and business will 
never get on its feet. The same 
with cities. The way to put a com- 
munity on its feet is not to boost, 
but to show the way for it to get 
on its feet so that it will be self- 
advertising.” 

Frank Farrington, editor of 
Profitable Storekeeping, and Seth 
Brown, editor of American Busi- 
ness, also spoke. The address of 
the former was given attention ,in 
last week’s Printers’ INK. 

The task of starting a revival 
of civic spirit was launched with 
such impressiveness that the na- 
tional commission will be asked to 
make the community advertisers 
a departmental. 

Con- 


Book Publishers’ 
ference 


It appears, contrary to the be- 
lief held by many advertising 
men, that professional men do 
read and use the coupon. They 
even welcome it, said G. B. Brew- 
er, of the Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Company, of Roch- 
ester, speaking from his own ex- 
perience. If a coupon is used, it 
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should be so complete in its word- 
ing that the sender actually feels 
that he could not have done bet- 
ter himself had he dictated or 
written a letter. Moreover, the 
wording of the coupon should be 
made as interesting in its copy as 
possible. The prospect should be 
tempted to read it. 

Very important, Mr. Brewer 
thought, is that the coupon should 
take the mental attitude of the 
reader, who is quite likely not to 
take your business as seriously as 
you do yourself. If you are offer- 
ing a series of booklets the titles 
of which are too long to be in- 
cluded in the coupon, a very sim- 
ple way out of the difficulty is to 
number each booklet, printing the 
titles and numbers in the advertise- 
ment proper and merely running the 
series of numbers in the coupons. 
He himself had gotten good re- 
turns from coupons which had 
been placed in the upper right- 
hand corner. An inference from 
his remarks was that the coupon 
is “coming back.” A very large 
percentage of the 3500 keyed cou- 
pon inquiries returned to his com- 
pany in the past two years would 
never, he said, have been received 
at all had it not been for coupons. 

W. Livingston Larned, in his 
paper on “Commercial Art in the 
Advertising of Book Publishers,” 
recommended a livelier treatment 
of copy advertising books than 
has been the rule. He referred 
approvingly to the campaign on 
the O. Henry books as follows: 

“There's human interest in 
every one of those full-page ads. 
They are readable—the pictures 
create an appetite for all which 
hasn’t been told. It was no deep 
and baffling task to illustrate the 
O. Henry advertising. The line 
of least resistance was adopted. 
The pictures are little gripping, 
well-drawn fragments of pathos 
and tragedy and blunt human 
drama, penned from O. Henry 
himself. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women are 
reading these powerful short 
stories, mainly because the ad- 
vertisements of them tugged 
darned hard at their heart-strings 
=they were ‘to-be-continued-in- 
our-next’ ads. The buying of the 


books was the ‘next chapter’ 

Emphasis in the procramme of. 
the book- publishing conferenss | 
had been put upon unusi ally prac. 
tical subjects. The chief heads 
of the discussion in the Bull Ring. 
meeting were: “Proble:ns of the. 
Book Publisher Dealiny with the 
Consumer Through *xlesmen™ 4 
“Problems of the Book Publisher | 
Dealing Direct with the Consumer4 
by Mail”; “Problems of the Book. 
Publisher Dealing with the Com” 
sumer Indirectly Through Book | 
Stores.” 4 

In addition to the addresses by | 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Larned, ex. _ 
tracts from which are printed” 
above, the following also spoke: 
W. W. Wilson, advertising mana- 
ger of the American Law Book © 
Company, whose speech, upon the _ 
relation of the advertising to the — 
salesman’s commission, was print | 
ed in part in last week’s issue; and 
J. C. Pfeiffer, of D. Appleton & 7 
Co., on the use of contests in sell- 7 
ing books. G. W. Littlejohn, of 7 
Rand, McNally & Co., also spoke © 
on the same subject. His address 7 
is printed elsewhere in this issue, — 
H. Slemin, of Yawman & © 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, 7 
told of the use of office systems = 
in the advertising departments of = 
book publishers. F. G. Stutz, of © 
the West Publishing Company, | 
touched on the relation of the = 
Vigilance Committee work to book * 
publishers. A paper by Carl @ & 
Percy, of Eaton, Crane & Pike, = 
and formerly of Grosset & Dun 
lap, publishers, was read, on the © 
subject of “Advertising and Mer- ~ 
chandising Books.” 4 

The conference of book publish 7 
ers voted against effecting a pet © 
manent organization and joining 7 
the National Commission, decid- 7 
ing to hold next year’s session a = 
a conference. The following off- © 
cers were elected for the coming ~ 
year: W. W. Wilson, New York, | 
chairman; J. C. Pfeifer, New | 
York City, secretary. : 


Meeting of Retail Ad 
vertisers 


The meeting of those interested | 
in retail advertising was one Ob | 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Facts for 
i Advertisers 


to 

Civil Engineers 
and 

Contractors 
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E B ecting Record 
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There is always a reason for ad- 
rtising supremacy. Usually 

t is based on results. Use the 

most-used advertising medium 
Engineering Record —for 
ults, 


The Most-Used 
Advertising 
Medium 


N 1912, Engineering Record 
published more paid ad- 
vertising than any other 

paper in its field—616 pages 
more than its nearest contem- 
porary. 

In 1913, the lead was in- 

creased to 634 pages. 
In 1914, the excess was 1037 
pages and the first 24 issues of 
1915 show a lead of 532 pages. 

Year by year thelead grows, 
year by year Engineering 
Record more powerfully dom- 
inates the civil engineering 
and contracting field. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal. Electrical World. Engineering Record. 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 


Members Audit Bureau Circulations 
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The New York 
Theatre is one of 
the most import. 
ant factors in the 
life of the people 
of New York and 
those who visit 
New York. 
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By using the 
Strauss New York 
Theatre Pro- 
grams you reach 
every ‘worth 
while’’ theatre 
goer in the great- 
est theatre city in 
the world. 
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Millions have 
been spent on the 
principa! theatres 
of New York, 
hundreds of thou- 
sands on produc- 
tions having their 
initial perform- 
ance here. 











completely. 15,000,000 people go 
s them directly and without waste. 
dof endeavor with ever increasing 


principal theatres of New York and 
oposition. 





V. STRAUSS & CO. 


114 Wooster Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The State of “Ready Money” 


Halfway across the continent, beginning at the west ba 
of the Missouri River and extending westward for 40 
miles, lies the state of Ready Money. 


Upon this pseudonym for Nebraska, all local authori he 


are agreed. 

The banks are burdened with a surplus of money. 

Business with the wholesalers and retailers in the distrib 
uting centers of the state has been good—the spring trad 
was particularly gratifying. . 

The farmers have cleaned up on one of the best crops 
produced, their money is in the bank, and. another grea 
crop is being harvested. 

It would be difficult to find a situation more nearly ide 
for the advertiser. We have no great manufacturing pop 
ulation to be demoralized by wars or strikes. Weare 
state of agricultural producers and general consumers. © 

Nebraska, this year, offers an opportunity to the man 
facturer whose merchandise is not yet introduced. Your 
advertising plans, by all means, should include this state 


Your Advertising Will Make 
in Nebraska 


This Advertisement is Published under the Auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ Bu 
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irned of the conven- 
ches precipitated al- 


warm discussions, | 


iuteresting ‘experi- 
ted to prove the 


Among the addresses delivered 
Were those by L. E. Kirstein, vice- 
resident of l’ilene’s, Boston; Jo- 
eph H. Appel. publicity director 
f John Wanamaker, New York; 
rving R. Parsons, advertising 
anager Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
0, Chicago, and A, G, Chaney, 
dvertising manager of Titche- 
oettinger Company, Dallas, Tex. 
he addresses by Mr. Kirstein 
d Mr. Parsons were published 
last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 


‘K. 
Mr. Appel said that he did not 
lieve enough attention is being 
ven to retail advertising. Retail 
ivertisers, he estimated, spent 
50,000,000 a year. The nearest 


oup of advertisers to retailers, 
said, spent only $70,000,000 a 
ar. He regretted that the retail 
vertising manager is usually not 
free agent and therefore is not 


en full responsibility. He must 
given full responsibility if he is 
do his best work. 
Some of Mr. Appel’s remarks 
e worth quoting because of their 
igrammatic value: 
“The word ‘news,’ as printed in 
tr American newspapers, has 
me to mean ‘human interest.’ 
pwspapers tell the news of a 
mmunity. Stores, being a com- 
nity, must tell their own news 
a human-interest way.” 
‘Efficiency in advertising is im- 
sible without honesty. But 
esty is possible without effi- 
ncy. Waste in advertising is 
natural result of dishonesty.” 
‘Advertising becomes a tax 
on the people unless it aids dis- 
bution and lowers the cost of 


is not to. sell 


reach the point of 


minishing returns’ in advertis- 


g, then advertising will go to the - 


k pile. 

* Bos 

Advertisiny must be an asset 
business, not an expense. 


“Advertising must produce and 
not consume wealth.” 

Some interesting facts bearing 
upon chain-store methods were 
given during the discussion by 
C. L. Griffin, of Kansas City, who 
operates a chain of specialty 
stores. He said that his corpora- 
tion invests about 3% per cent of 
its gross business’ in advertising, 
but he did not think that a fixed 
per cent for any particular store 
in the chain was advisable. More- 
over, he said that the business 
done last year is not the basis of 
estimating how much to spend for 
advertising this year. 

Mr. Parsons asked Mr. Griffin, 
who was explaining the ratio of 
advertising expenditure, what per- 
centage he allowed for location of 
the store. Mr. Parsons believed 
that a good location would equal 
an expenditure of 1% per cent for 
advertising. 

The condition and the methods 
of department stores were touched 
upon frequently during the ses- 
sion. After Mr. Appel had fin- 
ished speaking, a retailer from 
Newark, N. J., asked him wheth- 
er he believed that recent failures 
of department stores in New York 
City were due to false advertising 
methods more than to adverse 
conditions, and Mr. Appel replied 
that he thought that wrong busi- 
ness methods had a good deal to 
do with the failures in the past 
year. 

To another questioner Mr. Ap- 
pel stated that the public is not so 
much interested to-day in bargain 
advertising as it is in quality. 

A show of hands at the 
Wednesday meeting indicated that 
fully a third of those present were 
from towns of less than 50,000 
population. There was lots of en- 
thusiasm all through this meet- 
ing, and the time was not nearly 
sufficient for question and discus- 
sion. 

Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Black, advertising 
manager William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston; vice-president, 
A. G. Chaney, Tiche-Goettinger 
Company, Dallas, Tex.; secretary- 
treasurer, Paul T. Irish, Thorson- 
Seelye Advertising Service, De- 
troit. Members National Commit- 
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tee, the three officers above men- 
tioned. 


Teachers of Advertising 


In the conference of Teachers 
of Advertising, the discussion 
largely ran on the arrangement of 
courses and the text-book of the 
future. The addresses of Paul T. 
Cherington, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness; Ralph Starr Butler, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Ren 
Mulford, Jr., vice-president of the 
Blaine- Thompson Company, of 
Chicago, were covered in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 

The interesting suggestion was 
made by Geo. B. Hotchkiss, of 
New York University, that the 
teaching of advertising isn’t logi- 
cally a function of the School of 
Journalism. He said in part: 

“In some universities there is 
good reason why the: advertising 
work should begin under the pro- 
tection of the School of Journal- 
ism. To continue it there in- 
definitely, however, or to regard 
advertising permanently as a 
function of journalism. would 
seem to me unwise. Journalism 
simply furnishes some of the tools 
of advertising. If it controls ad- 
vertising, there is danger that it 
may neglect some of the other 
tools, such as car-cards, outdoor 
advertising, direct-by-mail mate- 
rial, and even the trade and 
technical press. 

“Another serious objection is 
that although the interests of the 
publisher are really close to those 
of the advertiser and consumer, 
it often takes him a long time to 
appreciate the fact. It would be 
better to have the advertising 
graduate see his profession from 
a loftier point of view than jour- 
nalism alone is likely to give.” 

Mac. Martin, of the University 
of Minnesota, spoke on “Estab- 
lishing Fundamental Advertising,” 
and W. E. Hotchkiss on 
Fundamental Professional Train- 
ing for Advertising.” 


Secretaries and Editors 


President Woodhead, speaking 
before the meeting of the club 
secretaries, on Tuesday, expressed 


the belief that the time will come 
when every local club will have 
representation, based upon the 
number of its departments as well 
as upon the number of its mem. 
bers. Various matters bearing on 
the conduct of clul work were 
touched upon, some of them being 
the procuring of new members 
collection of dues, counting meth- 
ods and records. 

A feature of the meeting of the 
club organ conference, held Tues- 
day afternoon, was a symposium 
of two-minute talks on the best 
plans of financing a club paper, on 
the best methods for obtaining ad- 
vertisements, and on typography, 
form and frequency of issue of 
the club paper. 

The speakers and their subjects 

Arnold Joerns, associated 
editor of Chicago Advertising 
“How Can Club Organs Bes 
Serve the Membership”; C. § 
Clark, editor of Cincinnati Ad 
Club News, “Advantages and Dis 


Duties Around”; C. 

secretary of the Town Criers 
Club, of St. Paul, “Can Good Lo 
cal Newspaper Co-operation Take 
the Place of the Club Organ” 
Earl Mushlitz, editor of the Ad 
script, Indianapolis, “Advantage 
of a Club Organ.” 


Directory Publishers’ 
Meeting 


At Wednesday’s meeting, the 
directory publishers chose thes¢ 
officers: President, Wm. G. Tor 
chiana, Philadelphia; 
president, Mrs. H. M. Meek, Sa 
lem, Mass.; second vice-presiden 
J. L. Hill, Richmond, Va.; secre 
tary-treasurer, Theo. F. Smith,S 
Paul; member National Vigilancé 
Committee, R. H. Donnelley. 

Following are the names of thé 
speakers who were on the pro 
gramme at this meeting and thet 
subjects: B. D. Annewalt, presi 
dent Association of American Di 
rectory Publishers, Cleveland; Jo 
seph W. Hill, president Atlant 
City Directory Company, “Educa 


ting the Public to the Use of them 


Directory”; Wilson lH. Lee, pres 
dent the Price & Lee Compan 
New Haven, “The National Co 
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mission and ( o-ordination of Dif- 
ferent Branciies of Advertising” ; 
Reuben H. Donnelley, manager 
the Chicago Directory Company, 
“pirectory \igilance Work Dur- 
ine the Past Year”; R, L.: Polk; 
jr, secretary and treasurer R, A 
Polk & Co. Detroit, Lessons 
from the New York Campaign” ; 
s D, Smith, of the Caron Direc- 
try Company, Louisville, Ky., 
“The Duplex, or, House Direc- 
tory’; Theo. F. Smith, of R. L. 
Polk & Co. St. Paul, “The Place 
of Reference Medium in an Ad- 
yertising Appropriation”; G. D. 
W. Marcy. secretary Sampson & 
Murdock Company, Boston, “Re- 
lations with Civic Bodies”; A. V. 
Williams, president Williams Di- 
rectory Company, Cincinnati, “Di- 
rectory Business Not Affected by 
Hard Times”; Mrs. H. M. Meek, 
HM. Meek Publishing Company, 
Salem, Mass., “Publishing a Di- 
rectory in a Fire-Stricken City” ; 
J. Selby Henderson, manager 
Henderson Directories, Ltd., Win- 
sipeg, Man., “Publishing a Direc- 
tory in War Times,” and William 
F. Murdock, president Sampson & 
Murdock Company, Boston, 
‘Backwards and Forwards.” Mr. 
Murdock’s address was published 
in part in last week’s issue of 
Paters’ INK. 


Murphy With A. S. Boyle 
Company 

John Allen Murphy has become ad- 
vetising manager of the A. S. Boyle 
Company, of Cincinnati, manufacturers 
of Old English Floor Wax. Mr. 
Murphy was until recently a merchant 
at Marshall, Minn., and before that at 
Watertown, S. D. 


Advertising Cost in Selling 
Overland Cars 


The Willys-Overland Company, manu- 
fcturer of Overland automobiles, is 
authority for the statement that last 
yar it cost about 2% per cent to ad- 


vettise each car sold. This year it is 
pried that this charge may be even 
es, 


Healy and Cummings With 
Fenton & Gardiner Agency 


Austin Healy and W. R. Cummings 
tae become associated as principals 
I Fenton & Gardiner, Inc., New 
or 


Vigilance Mock Trial 
Enthuses Chicago 


Convention Finds New Kink of 
Vigilance Session a Happy 
Thought—“Objectionable Adver- 
tiser’ Haled to Bar and Found 
Without an Excuse for Deplorable 
Conduct 


HE vigilance committee work, 

both in the National Associa- 
tion of Advertising Clubs, and in 
the individual clubs, is not always 
made as interesting to its average 
advertising man as its importance 
deserves. It was an exceedingly 
happy thought therefore, for the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
headed by Merle Sidener, presi- 
dent of the Sidener-Van Riper 
Advertising Company, Indianapo- 
lis, to advertise it to the club mem- 
bers at the Chicago Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, by a mock trial 
Wednesday evening, June 23. It 
packed the Auditorium Hotel ban- 
queting-hall and was punctuated 
throughout with cheers and laugh- 
ter. All of the parts were well 
taken, the points were excellent 
and the demonstration complete. 
Nothing could have been more 
effective. Undoubtedly the idea 
will be copied by many local clubs 
next fall and winter, 

Mr. Objectionable Advertiser 
was the prisoner at the bar. The 
judge was W. B. Cherry, vice- 
president of the A. A. C. of W. 
Merle Sidener, chairman of the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
conducted the case for the people, 
assisted by Charles J. Orbison, 
general counsel for the A. A. C. 
of W. Rommey L. Willson, at- 
torney-at-law, Indianapolis, was 
counsel for defense. Scores of 
convention delegates had been an- 
nounced to appear and give evi- 
dence. 

After: a lively and instructive 
session, the court decided that the 
offense charged was amply proved 
and absolutely without justifica- 
tion. He instructed the jury to 
go home and bring every influence 
at their disposal against the local 
publisher who should persist in 
running objectionable advertising. 
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During the trial Elmer L. Clif- 
ford, manager of the Minneapolis 
Journal, criticised the evidence of 
W. H. Lamar, a solicitor for the 
United States Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Clifford admitted that 
while the work the government 
was doing to shut out fake adver- 
tising from the mails was effect- 
ive, it was not enough. 

“The government is all right, 
only it is too slow,” declared Mr. 
Clifford. “You complain about 
some company misusing the mails, 
and the matter is referred to the 
eighteenth assistant postmaster- 
general. Several months after, you 
get a letter declaring that the case 
will be investigated. What we 
want is not a post-mortem ex- 
amination, but action before the 
campaign is over and the public 
has been fleeced.” 

Mr. Clifford also declared that 
he believed the most effective 
vigilance work would be done if 
the government would bar out 
from the mails publications which 
do not keep their advertising 
pages clean. This suggestion 
brought forth. great applause. 

Mr. Lamar in his evidence also 
said that last year the Post-Office 
Department received and _ sifted 
out 50,000 complaints against 
fraudulent mail-order schemes. 
Four thousand of these cases were 
brought to trial. Government 
figures prove that every year the 
people of the United States are 
fleeced by fakers out of approxi- 
mately $239,000,000. 

The prosecution proved to the 
satisfaction of both court and 
jury that Mr. Objectionable Ad- 
vertiser was a menace to a com- 
munity. William Woodhead, pres- 
ident of the A. A. C. of W., testi- 
fied to that effect, giving evidence 
regarding the bad effect which 
certain stock and land schemes 
conducted in Southern Califor- 
nia had had upon the advertising 
of that locality. He said that if 
the thousands of investors which 
these fakers had frightened away 
had not seen the fraudulent ad- 
vertisements, that they would have 
attracted other investors and built 
up a reputation among the capi- 
talist class. 

A paper by W. H. Field, of the 


INK 


Chicago, Tribune, “AS read into 
the testimony, in which he said 
the barring objectionable adver. 
tising from the columns of this 
paper had resulted in a large in. 
crease of business. 

Letters were also read from a 
number of big acvertisers and 
agents criticising publishers who 
refuse to clean up. One of these 
letters from the Blackman-Ross 
agency, of New York, written to 
the Minneapolis Jowrnal in 1919 
was sent out with an order for 
“H-O” advertising. The agent 
insisted that the copy be placed 
away from any medical advertis- 
ing, because he did not believe 
people liked to eat in restaurants 
where the walls were bedecked 
with pictures of human organs, 

Both H. E. Ryan, of L §. 
Ayres & Company, Indianapolis, 
and Louis E. Kirstein, of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
testified that it was not necessary 
to use comparative prices to at- 
tract retail trade, the most im- 
portant thing being to build up a 
reputation for telling the truth, 
so that anything said over a store's 
signature would be believed. 

J. A. Martin, publisher of the 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
and W. C. D’Arcy, of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
also testified for the prosecution. 


Now Letter and Package May 
Arrive Simultaneously 


Mail-order concerns and manufactur- 
ers sending samples by parcel post are 
interested in the recent decision of the 


Post Office Department at Washington 
that hereafter a letter may accompany 
a parcel in the post, sealed in a separate 
envelope and bearing first-class postage, 
while the parcel goes fourth class, The 
letter may be attached to the parcel 
Thus, letters and parcels may be made 
to reach the addressee simultaneously. 
The Department calls attention to the 
fact that parcels shall not be accepted 
for mailing unless they hear the name 
and address of the sender, which should 
be preceded by the word “from.” 


Graydon With Wynkoop-Hal- 
lenbeck 


Samuel Graydon, _ formerly sales 
manager of the Trow Press, New York, 
has been appointed gene al sales mat- 
ager of the Wynkoop, Ha'!cnbeck Craw: 
ford Company. 
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A Review of the Advertising 
Exhibit 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Leading Features of the Showing at Chicago 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Of Calkins & Holden, New York 


HE committee in charge of 

the advertising exhibit at the 
Chicago Convention A. A. C. of 
W. certainly worked hard to pro- 
duce a representative showing, 
judging by appearances. The fact 
that it was not more representa- 
tive was due to the nature of the 
subject and not to the fault of the 
workers: It is impossible to make 
an exhibition of advertising, but 
only of advertising symbols—the 
counters with which advertising 
is accomplished. A proof of a 
magazine advertisement, however 
well prepared, is not advertising, 
any more than a tungsten burner 
is electricity. 

Because of this, the exhibition 
is far more complete in those units 
which lend themselves most read- 
ily to such display. Lithography, 
for instance, and what are known 
as novelties, were shown to better 
advantage and made more inter- 
esting exhibits than such impor- 
tant basic methods as merchan- 
dising, sales distributions, and 
other phases of advertising work 
upon which the entire visible 
structure of advertising stands. 


THE “HIGH SPOTS” OF THE EXHIBIT 


It was an exhibition of copy- 

making principally—copy written, 
designed and displayed; of color 
work by all processes, of the prod- 
ucts of engraving houses and 
Printers, of posters, street-car 
cards, booklets, and other things 
which lend themselves well to ex- 
hibitions, 
_ Some idea of the range of sub- 
jects and also of the difficulties of 
the commitice may be gathered 
from the fact that exhibits ranged 
all the way from a model farm 
in full running order, representing 
agricultural mediums, to a library 
of city dire: tories, 


The committee made a brave at- 
tempt to show some of the more 
subtle phases of advertising work. 
There were charts and _ tables 
showing investigations, percent- 
ages, per capitas, and the like, but 
these things naturally did not 
show up so well in such an exhi- 
bition as the bolder and simpler 
things—colored posters, or auto- 
matic moving-picture machines. 

here was so much of the 
exhibits that many of the best 
things were lost among so 
many. Quality suffered beside 
so much quantity, but the very 
quantity revealed the vastness of 
the various applications of adver- 
tising. It would be well-nigh im- 
possible to arrange such a large 
and varied exhibition of things in 
any way that would show their 
real strength, and especially their 
relation to the articles exploited. 
Also the committee evidently ex- 
ercised little censorship, where a 
little pruning would have im- 
proved the showing. 

Nor was there any discrimina- 
tion between exhibits exploiting 
some particular medium and busi- 
ness, and exhibits intended to rep- 
resent advertising as a whole. 
One or two Chicago art factories 
were guilelessly showing tracings 
of well-known German posters as 
original work. Perhaps when the 
Vigilance Committee gets through 
its great work it can take up the 
question of appropriating the ad- 
vertising ideas of others. The de- 
vice of copyrighting designs re- 
sorted to by some advertisers is 
very little protection. What is 
needed is something broader and 


. Stronger, and especially a better 


public sentiment. 

Despite all these things, the ex- 
hibition was a remarkable one, re- 
flecting great credit on those who 
assembled it, and must have been 
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full of suggestion to the thou- 
sands who saw it. Among the es- 
pecially noticeable ideas were bul- 
letins illustrating the progress of 
magazine advertising. The early 
efforts of pioneers were shown 
beside their current publicity with 
impressive results. The newspa- 
per interests had, among other 
things, a miniature newspaper of- 
fice, from which a daily paper was 
published, the walls adorned with 
enlargements of newspaper pages, 
and reproductions of newspaper 
advertising. An attractive show- 
ing of the work of the Chelten- 
ham Service; an arrangement of 
matter used for the Stetson hat, 
and the exhibition of the business 
press—in other words, trade pa- 
pers. 


SHOWING OF LITHOGRAPHY 
SPECIALTIES 


AND 


But the fact remains that the 
two biggest and most remarkable 
exhibits were those of the lith- 
ographers and the specialty men. 
Lithography occupied an entire 
room, with posters, cut-outs, la- 
bels, poster stamps,  street-car 
cards, booklets, all the forms of 
advertising ammunition except the 
printed pages of publications. 
The novelties were displayed in 
cases in the center of the main 
room, and were awe-inspiring in 
their infinite variety. 

These two exhibits suggest sev- 
eral questions: Are these two me- 
diums relatively as important as 
they seemed, or do they merely 
lend themselves well to interesting 
display—or, did their promoters 
work harder to make a good show- 
ing? 

Not all the lithography was good 
advertising, or even good art— 
which is something else again—but 
there was a practical completeness 
about it, which you did not get 
elsewhere, except in the display 
cases of the advertising novelties. 

And that brings us back again 
to where we started—How would 
you show advertising? What can 
be done with newspaper advertis- 
ing, or magazine advertising, to 
represent its possibilities in some 
complete and convincing way? 
Street-car advertising is a little 
easier, but the street-car people 


INK 


did not live “up to their opportu. 
nities. This, however, is from the 
view-point of a man who has daily 
excellent opportunites of knowing 
what is behind each of these on 
hibitions. When it i: considered 
that the rank and file of the as. 
sociated clubs. are the men from 
small towns who welcome the 
chance of scrutinizing closely each 
thing shown here, nd better 
shown perhaps than they have ever 
seen it, then perhaps the exhib. 
tion is a far greater achievement 
than one may gather from a nec. 
sarily cursory inspection 


Chicago Convention Briefs 


As usual the local newspapers reaped 
a harvest in advertising due to the Con- 
vention. Among the national adver. 
tisers using special copy in the Chicago 
papers to capitalize their advertising 
were Coca-Cola Company, International 
Silver Company, Marinello Company 
and the Phoenix Hosiery Company. The 
full pages prepared by the Western As- 
sociation of Aavariinize Agents to “sell” 
the Chicago market were also a feature 
of the newspaper advertising created by 
the Convention. 


Reuben H. Donnelley, treasurer of 
the Chicago Convention Committee for 
the Advertising Association of Chicago, 
said that his local committee had suc- 
ceeded in raising more than sufficient 
funds to defray the expenses of enter- 
taining the convention—the amount be- 
ing in the neighborhood of $80,000. 


While the number of foreign dele: 
gates present at the (onvention falls 
below the Toronto showing, due; of 
course, to international complications 
abroad, still delegates were present from 
such far away countries as the Philip: 
pines, Hawaii and South Africa. 


The “gold” medallions, strung on bril 


liant scarlet ribbons, which the Poor 
Richard Club distributed among its 
friends to hang about their necks made 
Peacock Alley at the Congress look like 
the court-room in Buckingham Palace. 


The ladies were well taken care of in 
the Convention programme, the auto 
trip through the parks, with luncheon 
at the Midway Gardens, being the treat 
of the week. 


Morris Western Advertising 
Manager of “Farm and 


F etha9) 
Fireside’ 

Thomas J. Morris, who lias been on 
the advertising staff of Farm and Fire. 
side for the past nine years, has been 
made Western advertising manager 0 
that publication. 
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Printers’ Ink Cup Goes 
to \linneapolis 


Advertising Forum of That City 
Wins Over 44 Competitors—Bos- 
ton and Los Angeles Stand Next 
—Chairman Stevenson Makes 


Award 

HE Punters’ INK Cup was 

awarded, at the last session 
of the Chicago Convention, to the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum. 
Los Angeles, the present holder of 
the Cup, and Boston stood next in 
merit of service to the cause of 
advertising. The Cup has now 
heen won twice by the Des Moines 
Admen’s Club, twice by the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League, of New 
York, and once by the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles. There were 
forty-five contestants in all, more 
than treble that of any other year. 

In making the award the chair- 
man of the Printers’ INK Cup 
Committee, C. R. Stevenson, of 
the Indestructo Trunk Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind,. said: 

“The original duty of the 
Printers’ INK Cup committee was 
to pass on the evidence submitted 
by the various clubs and to deter- 
mine the winning club. This year, 
however, with the consent and ap- 
proval of President Woodhead 
and your executive committee, we 
have to broaden the scope of the 


committee’s work by furnishing’ 


inspirational and instructional data 
to the various clubs with the idea 
of enabling them to perform their 
work more effectively. : 

“Those of us who are familiar 
with any considerable number of 
local clubs will realize the tremen- 
dous difference in methods, in 
ams and in results between the 
different clubs. , We do not be- 
lieve that all clubs can be reduced 
to one standard pattern; far from 
it, but we do believe that every 
club has the same opportunities 
and responsibilities, and that all 
clubs should work along similar 
and definite lines, striving for the 
same ends, using the methods 
which have proved most effective 
in other clubs in order that some- 
thing like the same results may 


be secured in all parts of the 
country. 

“This is the work which your 
committee has undertaken, and we 
are glad to report that we have 
received the hearty support and 
co-operation of the clubs. We 
have sent out numerous letters to 
each club urging them to work 
along standard lines, and to sub- 
mit their work at the end of the 
year for comparison with the work 
done by other clubs. We have 
secured and had printed various 
phases of club work. We have 
addressed many of the clubs on 
the subject of how to run an ad- 
vertising club. 

“Forty-five of the local clubs 
definitely entered the contest and 
have shaped their year’s work 
somewhat along the standard lines 
proposed by the committee. I had 
hoped that we could be granted 
the time to allow several of these 
clubs to tell of their work, but the 
time is too short to permit more 
than the three leading clubs to 
make a personal presentation of 
their work for the year. 

“The work of choosing between 
the contestants has been exceed- 
ingly difficult this year, for the 
work done by many of the clubs 
has been so good that picking the 
winners is like choosing a carni- 
val queen from among the belles 
of New Orleans. 

“Before presenting some of the 
special features of the leading 
clubs briefly and announcing otr 
decision, I want you to hear from 
their own representatives of the 
work of the three clubs, which, 
in our opinion, are the three lead- 
ers, viz., Los Angeles, Pilgrims 
of Boston and Minneapolis.” 

Jack Wilson spoke for Los An- 
geles, the present holder of the 
Cup, Carroll Swan for Boston and 
Mac Martin for Minneapolis. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Stevhenson, “what do you think 
of Minneapolis? Let me tell you 
that when every club in the coun- 
try reaches the state of efficiency 
which the Minneapolis club has 
achieved advertising will come 
into its own. 

“And now I want to speak 
briefly of some of the other clubs 
which have done brilliant and ef- 
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. fective work, and have helped 
make 1915 the most wonderful 
year that we have ever had in ad- 
club work. 

“Let us honor the advertising 
club of Neosho, Missouri, a city 
of less than 4,000 population, with 
an advertising club of 70, compris- 
ing over 50 per cent on the pos- 
sible membership in the town. 
The co-operative sales-day plan, 
which has been explained in de- 
tail at another session, is a notable 
contribution to the possibilities of 
ad-club work. 

“Let us take our hats off to the 
St. Louis Club, which, in six 
months, ran its membership up 
from 170 to over 700, and is now 
preparing to publish a book which 
will serve as a model textbook for 
teachers of advertising in the 
Y. M. C. A. and schools through- 
out the country. I advise you all 
to look out for St. Louis next 
year. 

“Let us take our hats off to the 
Dayton Club, which has increased 
its membership from 49 to 150. 
A year ago the club seemed about 

It is 


ready for the undertaker. 
now a potent force in the business 
and economic life of its commu- 


nity. I predict that next year will 
be a wonderful one for the Day- 
ton Club.” 

After commending the work of 
the Plymouth Advertising Club of 
Plymouth, Mass., Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, Cedar Rapids, Kalama- 
zoo and Joliet, Mr. Stephenson 
continued : 

“We have defined the term 
‘practical use’ of a club’s oppor- 
tunity under the following head: 

“First: Increasing public influ- 
ence confidence in advertising. 

“Second: Educating the pub- 
lic to a better understanding of 
advertising. 

“Third: Inspiring and devel- 
oping the power and efficiency of 
the individual members. 

“Fourth: Promoting and im- 
proving the community along 
commercial, economical and use- 
ful lines. 

“Fifth: Benefiting the science, 
art and ethics of advertising, and 

“Sixth: Increasing the size, 
prestige and influence of the club. 

“The work of the club to whom 


INK 


we award the cup has been well 
seconded and effective «long each 
of these lines. We consider the 
vigilance work as carried on by 
this club to be the most effective 
carried on by any club to-day 
We consider it educational, jn. 
spirational and_ technical work 
equal to any and superior to most 
of the other clubs. We, there. 
fore, award the Printers’ Ix 
Cup with our sincerest congraty. 
lations and the hope that it will 
stimulate them to increased effort, 
to the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum, and call on Mac Martin to 
receive it for his club.” 


LOS ANGELES FELICITATES MINNE- 
APOLIS 


Mr. Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
said in handing the Cup over to 
Minneapolis : 

“The Los Angeles Advertising 
Club has worked hard and faith- 
fully to take this trophy back to 
Los Angeles. We didn’t have any 
doubt but what we were going to 
take it. Just before we left for 
the East we received word from 
Sacramento that our PRrinTers’ 
Ink law had passed the legisla- 
ture and been signed by the gov- 
ernor. This was accomplished not 
only after weeks and weeks of 
hard effort but months and years, 
and it is almost an exact bill, the 
same as our Printers’ Inx 
statute. 

“When we got this cup last year 
in Los Angeles we were so proud 
of it the first thing we did we 
‘dolled’ it all up, put it in an ex- 
press package and sent it on a 
tour all over the Pacific coast. Our 
object in that was to bring before 
every advertising club on the Pa- 
cific coast and Canada, the west- 
ern part of Canada, what this club 
represents and to bring them 
closer to this great national asso- 
ciation and make that harmony 
and enthusiasm more pronounced. 
In every city, as it went from place 
to place every week, they had a 
meeting and it was a_ PRINTERS 
Ink Cup meeting, and I believe tt 
produced most interesting fe 
sults.” 

Mr. Wilson said he was con- 
fident of bringing the Cup back 
to Los Angeles next yea". 
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“For six years,” said Mac New Armstrong Photo 


Martin, of Minneapolis, “we have ; 
srepared ou: speeches and for six Play a Hit 


vears we have sat in the audience es 
with our little speech of accept- “You Want Something,” With 
ance all ready, and watched some Which Texas Young Woman 
other club walk away with it, but Won A. A. C. W. Prize, Shown 
sow that we find it here our cup 1S at Chicago Convention—Will Be 
full to over‘lowing and we can’t Routed All Over the Country, 
tell you” ° Showing Before Ad Clubs 

The awarding of the Higham 
gold medal to Walter B. Cherry, 
of Syracuse, brought forth a storm 
of applause. The Higham cup 
went to the Syracuse Advertising 
Men’s Club under the conditions 
which insisted that the medal be 
awarded to the delegate making 
the most constructive address dur- 
ing the convention, and the cup 


NE of the interesting fea- 
tures of the Chicago con- 
vention was the showing of the 
new prize photo play which, as an- 
nounced in Printers’ INK two 
weeks ago, was written by Miss 
Stella Anne Ellis, of Denison, 
Texas, in a contest in which 123 
wing to the delegate’s club. Both others competed. Miss Ellis, it 
medal and cup are held perpetual- appears, was married the week 
ly by the winner. Mr. Cherry’s following the announcement of 
prize-winning address was de- the prize, and is now Mrs. de Ber- 
livered at the advertising cg nardi, the wife of a Texas news- 
ing. He spoke on “What the Paper man. | ; 
i I Can Do for the Agent.” The play is entitled “You Want 
Stanley Clague, of Chicago, made Something,” and describes the ex- 
the award. perience of a shoe manufacturer, 
The Boston Mileage Banner was Jeremiah Fogie, who attempted to 
awarded to Joliet; and the Dallas sell an unadvertised shoe in the 
ladies’ Trophy to Shrevesport, belief that advertising is absolute- 
La ly unnecessary “when you have 
the quality.” Mr. Fogie has a 
The New A. A. C. of W. Inter- daughter who is in love with a 
national Hymn young advertising agent, Tom 
My Emblem °tis. of thee— Hustle, against whom Mr. Fogie 
kmblem of A. A. C.— has conceived a prejudice because 
ae Hustle is always pestering him 
Makes truth victorious, with schemes of advertising. 
Truth reigning over us The opening scene shows the 
Will freedom bring. offices of Mr. Fogie with a num- 
God grant our Emblem Grace, ber of old men playing checkers 
dag eg place, and dominoes. A corner of the 
Upheld with earnest pride, factory shows machinery covered 
Publish it far and wide, — ‘ with cobwebs. 
ei martyrs died, Mr. Fogie’s solitary. salesman 
alton - the ages! ge me a 
pe : . e can’t sell unadvertised shoes 
New Turn to Hosiery Copy and encloses an enormous expense 
e makers of “Interwoven” Toe & * 
Heel Socks recently advertised in New account. Fogie sends word to 
York papers to the June bridegroom. him, “Come back from your ex- 
Fg Mal Interwoven Silk Socks for cursion.” Fogie does not believe 
ised. “Ey big the advertisement the salesman and determines to ‘go 
Socks for many wear-proofed months to out himself on the road and prove 
jilow? No wife, ought to darn socks the salesman wrong. His factory 
9S conte a It's very disillusioning. foreman assures him that the 
: “quality of the shoes couldn’t be 
Carroll F, Pierce, formerly with the better.” 
a cy ach Holden Advertising and Fogie takes a train to a distant 
caf of te boston, has. joined the city and after some weeks of 


staff of the omer Advertising Agency, & A > 
Ine, also of Boston. fruitless experience discovers that 
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a newly advertised shoe has in- 
vaded the territory. He discovers 
on a signboard and in the papers 
the new shoe advertising, which 
is headed “You Want Something,” 


and the something proves to be: 


Anti-Skid Shoe. 

Immediately after the discovery 
he loses his pocketbook, and, to 
his disgust, is advised to advertise. 
While he is lamenting a team of 
dogs goes down the street draw- 
ing a little cart with an advertis- 
ing sign, “You Want Something 
—Anti-Skid Shoes.” More dis- 
gust. He goes back to the hotel, 
picks up a pen at the desk to 
write, discovers that it is a spe- 
cialty advertising pen with the 
legend “You Want Something— 
Anti-Skid Shoes.” He looks for 
the date on a calendar and the 
calendar bears the blazon “You 
Want Something — Anti - Skid 
Shoes.” The same motto is wo- 
ven into the towels on -the stand, 
and when, gasping for breath, he 
rushes to the window, throws up 
a sash and sticks his head out, he 
sees the same words on a blazing 
electric sign. A moment later, 
when in response to his ring a 
bellboy opens the door and asks, 
“You want something?” the old 
gentleman flies into a rage and 
kicks him out of the room. 

By this time Fogie is ready to 
throw up his hands and admit that 
the salesman was right. He takes 
the train home, and on drawing 
near the factory is amazed to find 
an enormous sign topping it. The 
sign reads: “You Want Some- 
thing—Anti-Skid Shoes.” He en- 
ters the office, where before were 
valetudinarians and checkerboards, 
and finds a busy crowd of clerks 
and stenographers. He rushes out 
to the factory, and his eyes and 
ears are saluted with the rush and 
hum of industry. 

Returning to the office, he learns 
the truth. In his absence Tom 
Hustle has won the hand of his 
daughter and taken charge of the 
business. The advertising idea 
and impulse are his. 

The play closes with the retire- 
ment of the old gentleman and the 
display of a newspaper story in 
which the old gentleman, now re- 
tiring to a well-earned rest, is as- 


signed full credit for being the 
founder of the Anti-Skid Shoe 
business and the originator of the 
famous slogan, “You \\ ant Some. 


thing.’ 

The play will be shown all over 
the country, in the same way that 
“Mr. No-Ad’s Adless Day” was 
shown. 


Red Roosters Take is: Twenty. 
five 

On Monday evening the Red Roosters 
a national advertising organization, held 
an initiation at the LaSalic. The cap. 
didates were compelled to drag a float 
in the street Pageant, shouting their 
reasons for joining the organization as 
they marched. Those who survived that 
ordeal were taken to the hotel and made 
to scrub floors, wait on table and do 
general office-boy stunts. Those initi- 
ated were Joseph F. Kelly, Chicago; 
William A. Pritchard, Detroit; W. L 
Larned, New York; W. K. Page, Chi- 
cago; James A. Ward, Chicago; W. C. 
D’Arcy, St. Louis; Mac Martin, Minne. 
apolis; Fred Sperry, Chicago; Herbert 
Johnson, Racine, Wis.; James Rohan, 

acine, Wis.; Richard A. Foley, 
Philadelphia; J. Ray Woltz, Chi- 
cago; William Woodhead, San Fran- 
cisco; Walter Cherry, Syracuse, N, Y.; 
J. P. Gilroy, New York; George L, Will- 
man, South Rend, Ind.; George Cole. 
man, Boston; S. C. Dobbs, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. C. Martin, Philadelphia; E. C. Tib- 
bits, Akron, Ohio; Charles Mears, 
Cleveland; S. E. Kiser, Chicago; Harold 
Reid, New York; William H. Johnson, 
New York; A. E. Chamberlain, Chicago; 
Frank Pelton, Racine, Wis. 


No Exclusive Rights to the 
Word “Featherbone” : 


The United States District Court at 
New York handed down a decision 
Tune 22, in the case of the Warren 
Featherbone Company vs. Joseph W. 
Schloss Company, in which the ex. 
clusive use of the word “featherbone” 
was denied to the original owner. The 
Warren concern was the proprietor of 
a patent on the article, which patent 
expired in 1900. Judge Hand held, in 
accord with many precedents, that the 
company in creating a new commodity 
had created a new word for it, and 
the word followed the commodity into 
the public edomain. Te required the 
Schloss company to distinguish its 
product from that of the Warren com- 
pany, but ruled that it would be, suf- 
ficient to mark the product simply 
“Schloss Featherbone.” 


Customs Showing for Year Just 


Closed 
Customs receipts for the year ended 


Tune 30 are estimated to «approximate 
$210,000,000. This amount would be 
less by more than $80,000,000 than the 
total for the previous year. 
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dsters, 
» held 
e can: 
float 
their 
ion as 


“20% Century” 
On Broadway 


A train runs on rails, but it could be 
pictured running wild on a crowded 
thoroughfare, if an artist desired to 
produce such an absurdity. 


Automobiles run on Tire Chains in bad 
road weather, and yet, sometimes, an artist, 
who ignores detail, pictures them running 
on bare tires in .scenes of snow, mud or 
wet pavements. - 

Chain your automobile illustrations to 
reality. Put Anti-Skid Chains on the tires 
when depicting snow, mud or wet pave- 


ments. 
Write us for illustrations 
of Chain Equipped Tires 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The above is a reproduction of a 15 inch x 3 columns newspaper 
advertisement. We have planned, written and placed Philip 
Morris & Co.’s advertising for the last three years. If you are 
interested in our service, we would appreciate an_ interview, 
without obligating you in any way. 


JAMES ZOBIAN COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue General Advertising New York 





Prize Contests That Spur Salesmen 
By G. W. Littlejohn 


Of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 


the Book Publishers’ 


ss before f 
Address Convention, 


f Chi (4) 
Conference, ery” 
HE subject of prize contests 
is much deeper and broader 

tan one might suppose at first 
thought. We are apt to think of 
prizes and bonuses as of little sig- 
tificance—mere trifles that might 
mt a little “pep” into “new be- 
gnners,” but not of any great 
value to older salesmen. 

If you will study this matter 
arefully you will find that this 
very thing constitutes one of the 


«ope of the application of this 
topic, because I believe it is broad 
«ough in principle to apply not 
only to subscription salesmen, but 
aso to that vast field of activity 
inwn as advertising, under 
whose auspices this general con- 
vention has been called. 

Whatever may be the assumed 
diference between what we call 
alesmen, solicitors and agents, I 
teluse to recognize any distinc- 
tion except that of direction and 
nethod. I mean the variation in 
the method of directing energy to 
atain slightly different ends. They 
ae all salesmen to me. 

Let us take the average sales- 
man as we all know him and con- 
ader the effect which the offer 


ofsuch inducements as prizes and* 


bonuses has upon him and_ his 
work, also those milder stimu- 
lants, such as honorable mention 
i bulletins or house-organs, invi- 
lations to conferences, etc. I will 


ines of commodity merchandising 
wih which [ am not so familiar, 
lam heartily in favor of such aids 


Some managers may tell you 
that it is all right to offer prizes 
ad things of that kind to young 


thaps—collee. students and begin- 
81 


- him, 


ners, but that the older and more 
experienced men would sneer at 
the idea of your offering them a 
little prize. I can only say that 
my experience has been all the 
other way. Men who have grown 
gray on our sales force seem to 
enter into the spirit of friendly 
rivalry as keenly as beginners and 
they enjoy our contests and in- 
vitations to our conferences just 
as much as the younger men. The 
psychological effect seems to be 
about the same on all of the 
men, It helps to keep them pleased 
and in a happy state of mind, and 
this is surely what we want. 


A RECOGNITION OF WORTH-WHILE 
: WORK 


I shall not attempt to tell why 
this is so, but it seems to me that 
it is because human nature is so 
constituted that these recognitions 
appeal to practically all men. The 
effect of something extra offered 
to a man may change his whole 
mental attitude, and that is where 
the psychology comes in. It 
seems to be almost universally 
true. Go back in history away 
back to early Bible times and take 
the case of Jacob. You know 
Jacob played rather a scurvy trick 
on his brother Esau, and after a 
time, when Jacob had prospered, 
he wanted to go back to his 
brother, but was afraid to go to 
fearing that his brother 
would not forgive him. What did 
he do? After making all arrange- 
ments carefully he sent some very 
fine presents to Esau with some 
very sweet messages. The result 
was that Esau forgave Jacob and 
their former friendship was re- 
stored. 

Take instances of similar ex- 
periences all through history and 
you will find that whenever a fa- 
vor has been wanted or some ex- 
tra service required, the potent 
influence of a gift or some extra 
recognition has been brought irito 
u 


se. 
Are these things all mere pieces 
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Your Popular Store Se 
is certainly appreciated— 
it is service-plus co-opera 


— Walter B. ¢ 


Big Problem 


Good, forceful copy in the right mediums 
create consumer interest and demand; but 
there is adequate distribution, unless the local 


chants have the goods in stock, unless they aret 
an active interest in them, the sales chain is brd 


To aid its publicity advertisers to solve this 
lem, The People’s Popular Monthly inaug 
the Popular Store plan, a sort of service-plus. | 
this service, the advertiser creates simultageously 
consumer and dealer demand in the small-town 


The plan is simplicity itself, and no doubt t 
the reason for its success. This magazine, 
circulation of over three-quarters of a million, 
centrated in eleven states, has a wonderful inf 
in creating consumer demand in these states. 


In every number, editorially, and through di 
space, the publisher recommends that subset 
trade with the local merchants who have add 
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gvice plan. Through its influence, this mag- 
has been a material help to these merchants in 
Hoping and expanding their business. 


only natural that the merchants appreciate 
evice, and in turn co-operate with the pub- 

Today there are fifteen thousand merchants 
pare carrying in stock, displaying and pushing 
vle of goods advertised in The People’s 
par Monthly. 


st manufacturers cover the cities with their own repre- 
pives, leaving the small-town field to their wholesale dis- 
ts, This service is in the small towns of the eleven 
swhere this magazine has concentrated circulation. 


With this Popular Store Service, the manufacturer can 
tensive work in the small-town field—a field which 
rile and presents wonderful opportunity. To 

use of this service it is not necessary for the 
plfacturer to change his advertising plans or sales 

in any way. 


fhis service rounds out and completes each pub- 

y campaign, and adds to the 

nency of the sales organization, 

jwtincreasing expense in either {gy 

utment. it ma produced The Popular 
ndid results for sixty-three pub- jg Storekeeper 
advertisers—perhaps it can | 

hesame for you. Anyway, we : 

ibe glad to discuss the plan 


hyou in detail. 


‘People’s Popular 
Monthly 


Des Moines, lowa 
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of boyish play? No! It is be- 
cause the human heart resporids 
to these expressions of recogni- 
tion and they sometimes count 
for higher compensation than all 
the dollars and cents you could 
offer. 

The man who takes his sample 
or his selling talk and starts out 
to besiege the big man in the big 
business chair is a real soldier, 
and it requires all the courage 
and all the nerve he can muster 
to turn his batteries on the big 
man securely intrenched in his 
position of power and compel him 
to surrender and place his name 
on the dotted line. Does not he 
deserve some little extra recogni- 
tion—something besides his regu- 
lar pay? 

But, you ask, how does the spe- 
cial prize or bonus or honor-roll 
help him in such cases? Just as 
hope and ambition to win the Iron 
or Victoria Cross inspires the sol- 
dier. He has something to strive 
for. It has a psychological effect. 
Neither the soldier nor the sales- 
man thinks about the prize during 
the heat of the “engagement,” but 
in his quieter hours the thought 
comes to him and whispers in his 
ofttimes lonely ear the hope of 
appreciation and recognition that 
puts him and keeps him in the 
right mental attitude—a condition 
that must never be left out of the 
list of requisites for salesmen. 

There is another reason equally 
powerful, perhaps less lofty, but 
springing from the same human 
nature, and that is love of contest. 
From the days of the Olympian 
games to the present time most 
healthy men enjoy contests. It 
may be physical or it may be 
mental, but they like to' pit their 
powers against each other. A 
competitive contest is a most pow- 
erful stimulant. Sometimes the 
salesman is competing with his 
employer and sometimes with. his 
fellow salesmen, according as the 
contest may be arranged, but to 
make it effective there must al- 
ways be a stake of some kind to 
be won. The prize and the bonus 
or even the write-up in the bulle- 
tin or an invitation to the next 
general conference constitutes 
such a stake. 


The salary you pay a salesman 
or the commission he draws, jg 
his regular compc:isation, [ft . 
to the salesman wat the “ese 
and the paymaster s check js to 
the soldier, but the prize, meetin 
his desire for advancement & 
tinction, appreciativn and recogni. 
tion, which are all within the scope 
of proper ambition. gives him an 
extra incentive to put forth his 
very best effort, the same as the 
hope and ambition to win a Vic. 
toria or Iron Cross inspires the 
soldier to undertake great feats 
of ‘heroism. 1 


A SPUR TO EFFORT 


Let me cite a few instances in 
our own experience. We had a 
group of salesmen who were tak- 
ing orders for one of our publica. 
tions. This group was sending in 
an average of 350 orders per week, 
We had no contest or special in. 
centive, but other conditions were 
normal. We arranged a series of 
prizes for this same group of men 
in the same territory, same com- 
pensation. The first prize was $50 
in gold and there were several 
other prizes. 

This contest has now run thir- 
teen weeks and the average per 
week is slightly over 500 orders. 
These men range in age from 
twenty-three to fifty-eight. They 
are selling the same proposition 
at the same price in the same ter- 
ritory, and we know of nothing 
else to which to attribute this in- 
creased business except the incet- 
tives which we offered in the way 
of prizes. 

We find also that men deeply 
interested and hotly contesting for 
some extra recognition are easier 
to handle. They are more intent 
on their work and have fewer 
excuses, and I think this is an- 
other psychological effect which 
comes from the prizes being o!- 
fered. 

At our last annual conference 
we awarded prizes to a number o! 
men on the evening of the bar- 
quet, and I am sure that the older 
men exhibited the same enthusi- 
asm as their younger competitors. 

In all these contests the extra 
business secured has more than 
paid for the prizes oflered. 
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Tie AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


Besides the domestic sorts— 
Cheddars, Daisies, Longhorns, 
etc, Wisconsin produces large 
quantities of Swiss and Muenster 
and Limburger cheeses—and in 
addition considerable quantities 
of the supposedly “foreign” kinds 
in ever-growing quantity. In the 
Pullman ‘diners, these latter may 
be listed as “types,” but they 
strongly suggest the original. 

Last year Wisconsin broke all 
records in her cheese output. To- 
day she is exporting cheese to 
Europe. The next step should be 
to adopt trade-marks, place them 
upon every package and then let 
the public know about Wisconsin 
cheese through advertising. 

Wisconsin is our premier State 
in dairy products, but that isn’t 
the limit of her claims to great- 
ness, In Racine the great J. I. 
Case Company make and_ ship 
threshing machines to all the 
world. 
has placed on the market the Case 
Automobile—a most logical se- 


plant, 


The Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Hartford, are also top- 
liners in their class throughout the 
nation, while the Jeffery Six needs 
but the mention to place its high 
position in the automobile world. 

It is our great pleasure to have 
among our valued clientéle in this 
State such well-known firms as 
the Cooper Underwear Company 
(of Klosed-Krotch fame), the 
Everwear Hosiery Company, the 
John A. Salzer Seed Company, 
and the Dr. David Roberts Veteri- 
nary Company. 

Other Wisconsin manufacturers 
might well follow the lead of 
these firms and, through adver- 
tising headquarters, make a name 
and market for their products. 


- 


Ww. 





In late years this concern | 


; | Military Academy, 
quence to such a great mechanical | 





AYER @ 


Gloves and mittens, canned peas, 
paper (particularly writing pa- 
per), sweaters and cardigan jack- 
ets and carriages are among the 
possibilities. 

Educationally, Wisconsin is a 
national force. The University 
of Wisconsin is, in Doctor Eliot's 
words, “the most useful institu- 
tion in America,” With 7,000 resi- 
dent students and a wonderful 
equipment, it is entirely within 
the realm of probabilities, that, 
with advertising, the University 
of Wisconsin would, in a few 
years, become the greatest educa- 
tional institution in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


As the national advertising 
headquarters for schools, N. W. 
Ayer & Son have the pleasure of 
advertising several Wisconsin 
schools and colleges—St. John’s 
Military Academy (the American 
Rugby), Hillcrest School, Way- 
land Academy, Grafton Hall, Hill- 
side Home School, North West 
Milwaukee- 
Downer College and Racine Col- 
lege are well-known names in the 
educational world. 


To the Wisconsin dairyman or 
manufacturer or educator, Phila- 
delphia may seem a goodly dis- 
tance away. But it isn’t. N. W. 
Ayer & Son is known as Advertis- 
ing Headquarters. Our Chicago 
office is right at Wisconsin's door- 
step—awaiting her invitatidn to 
point the way to advertising Wis- 
consin successward. 

We have but scratched the sur- 
face of the source of Wisconsin’s 
greatness, but we have sensed the 
possibilities of a greater future 
greatness. Advertising Head- 
quarters is the logical place to 
bring about its development. 


Our latchstring is out— 


SON 


PHIL ADE L PR iA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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Two Big Factors For Wisconsin 


Nature and the Wisconsin Daily League have ar. 
ranged themselves to make business for the advertise; 
who will investigate conditions. 


Wisconsin produces 90% of the peas canned in the 
United States. 


Wisconsin is the leading dairy state in the Union, 


Wisconsin has so many diversities in its income as to 
make it a never failing working ground for business, 
The Wisconsin Daily League enters 125,000 of the 
best Wisconsin homes every day. 

Twenty-six of the best papers at the best selling point 
in the state are read by over 600,000 of the population 
of the state. 

Every publisher of every paper has been trained to 
co-operation. One order and one check distributed 
from the central office of the secretary clips off all 
unnecessary trouble for the advertiser. 


Big advertisers are coming into the Wisconsin Daily 

League; 

Are coming into Wisconsin because of the Wisconsin 

Daily League. 
Wisconsin Daily League Papers 


Madison Democrat 


Antigo Journal 

Appleton Crescent 

Beaver Dam Citizen 

Beloit Daily News 
Chippewa Herald 

Eau Claire Leader Telegram 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Grand Rapids Reporter 
Green Bay Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 

Kenosha News 

La Crosse Leader Telegram 


Manitowoc Herald 
Marinette Eagle Star 
Monroe Times 

Oshkosh Northwestern 
Racine Journal News 
Sheboygan Press 
Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Hub 
Superior Telegram 
Wausau Record Herald 
Wisconsin State Journal 


If you want a quick, inexpensive, effective busines 
producer in Wisconsin, ask about the service and other 
details regarding the Wisconsin Daily League. 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary, 


Janesville, Wis. 
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Now, if I have shown the fea- 
sibility and value of these special 
incentives and established the fact 
that they have a good and whole- 
some effect on the salesmen, I 
would like to say just a few 
words regarding the method of 
offering. these tokens of recogni- 
tion, Severa! things must be 
borne in mind: The prize must be 
worthy of the effort; it must be 
within reasonable attainment; it 
must appeal to all the salesmen 
within the group in which it is 
offered. The plan which I favor 
most is to give a first, second and 
third prize to the three individ- 
uals who attain the greatest suc- 
cess, and a general-recognition 
prize to each and all who reach a 
given limit. Let all prizes be given 
for attainment enough above the 
ordinary mark so that the men 
will really have to put forth an 
extra effort. The extra business 
secured will, of course, pay for 
the prizes without reducing the 
profits. The contest should also 
extend over a reasonable period 
of time, so as to admit of round- 
ing out or completing certain 
units of endeavor. Ingenuity in 
the method of keeping the men 
advised as to their standing at 
certain stated times is also an 
item of importance, 

I have not time to go into the 
details of what prizes to give or 
how the contests should be ar- 
ranged. These all vary with the 
conditions of the proposition that 
is being pushed, but I think most 
managers would find little diffi- 
culty in arranging a first contest 
and after that the experience 
makes it easier—and when once 
tried, I believe any of you will 
ind that the giving of reasonable 
prizes in whatever form they may 
take will more than compensate 
you for the time and trouble in 
arranging for them, as well as 
for the outlay which they cost. 


Soft Drinks Due for Period of 
Popularity 

Druggists are being urged through 

their trade papers to take advantage of 

the prohibition sentiment throughout the 

country and to advertise soft drinks. 

he retailers are told to feature the 


health value of the soft drinks as com- 
pared with intoxicants, 


Prudential’s Little Copy Com- 
petition 
THE PRuDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
or AMERICA 
Home Orrice, Newark, New JERSEY 
June 25, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

I notice on page 79 of your June 24 
issue you make the statement that the 
Scheck Advertising Agency, of Newark, 
is placing The Prudential advertising. 
This should be corrected in justice to 
the many other advertising agencies now 
competing for any ——* The Pru- 
dential may do in the near future. 

The Scheck Advertising Agency re- 
cently sold to The Prudential one piece 
of copy, taking as its pay for the same 
the commission derived by it ome 
the insertion of this advertising in the 
New York Sun on May 16. This ig all 
the advertising the Scheck Advertising 
Agency has placed for The Prudential. 

Whether The Prudential will do any 
extensive advertising in the near future 
will depend entirely upon the value of 
any advertising copy submitted by the 
many advertising agencies after its busi- 
ness. In like strain it can be said the 
advertising agency which submits copy 
deemed most desirable will be the ad- 
vertising agency chosen for the placing 
of this seramdast advertisement or ad- 
vertisements, and nothing else. 

Harvey THoMAS, 
Supervisor of Publications. 


Style Changes and the Unem- 
ployment Problem 


Tue Cuarity ORGANIZATION SOcIETY 
oF THE City or New York 
June 25, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your editorial in the issue for June 
24 on “Advertising to Control Style 
Changes” will, I hope, have the good 
effect it deserves. If it persuades some 
advertising man to invent a means of 
keeping styles popular it will have done 
much to cure some of the troubles with 
which we deal. We get the backwash 
of your problems. Bad business with 
you means unemployment among the 
poor. It happens that we have just 
issued a bulletin yactee the subject of 
shoes from a slightly different angle. 

If the manufacturer will see that it 
is better for him and his workmen that 
styles be controlled, and if advertising 
men make this possible by keeping styles 
popular, there will be more steady. jobs 
and less unemployment. 

Your editorial is certainly welcome. 

Kart pE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary, Finance Committee. 


Advertising to Physicians 


Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, are 
conducting a campaign among physicians 
on their Bete ns = soap, and ether. A 
new ether container furnishes some of 
the talking points in the advertisements. 
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Nordhem on Advertis- 


ing by Posters 


Speaker at Chicago Convention Ex- 
plains Dealer Influence Wielded 
by Posters—Also Shows How 
Posters Can be Moved from One 
Section of a City to Another to 
Stimulate Sales 


VAN B. NORDHEM’S $ssub- 

ject at the Chicago convention 
was “Advertising Campaigns.” 
Unlike most advertising men, Mr. 
Nordhem holds a unique position 
in that he is not only a seller of 
advertising, being an official so- 
licitor for the Poster Advertising 
Association, but he is also a buyer 
of advertising, being interested in 
a financial way in several impor- 
tant manufacturing enterprises. 
Mr. Nordhem outlined the various 
steps to be taken in floating a new 
article of merchandise, beginning 
with the product and the package 
and then proceeding to follow 
through the various classes of ad- 
vertising media which might be 
employed. These subdivisions in 
the advertising of any product 
which passes through several 
hands before it finally reaches the 
consumer he named as follows: 






1—General Publicity. 

2—Dealer’s Store Outside Advertising. 
8—Dealer’s Store Inside Advertising. 
4—Direct Appeal to Dealers and Clerks. 
5—Direct Appeal to Consumers. 
6—Direct Mailing. 

7—House to House Demonstrations. 
8—Trade Journals. 

For all of the various classes of 
mediums in the field Mr. Nordhem 
had some good word to say. When 
it came to his own medium, that 
of poster advertising, he first 
pointed out its influence upon the 
dealers who stock the goods. He 
said in part: 

“We are all influenced more by 
what we see than by what we hear, 
and the dealer cannot help but 
see the poster advertising of a 
product when the posters are dis- 
played round about his store and 
his neighborhood. It is the kind 
of advertising that the dealer can 
see—the kind that comes directly 
to him, to his own neighborhood, 
and which is bound to influence 


him, 


“What is true of the dealer jg 
to a certain extent, true of the 
salesman representing the many. 
facturer. No matter if the sales- 
man is provided with a printed 
portfolio of the campaign and the 
various mediums to be used which 
is to inform him and keep him 
posted of what is to come: no 
matter if he has spent a week at 
headquarters and listened to gin- 


.ger talks and selling gospels; no 


matter how well he knows his 
line or how expert and enthusias- 
tic he is, he, too, is going to be 
helped, stimulated and made 4 
better salesman by his company’s 
poster advertising. He is bound 
to get new energy—new selling 
force, new courage and new sales 
arguments because he, like the 
dealer, sees all around him in his 
travels from store to store, from 
town to town, the posters adver- 
tising the goods he sells, and he 
too, the salesman, is bound to be 
influenced by this tremendous 
force, which, huge in size, bril- 
liant in color, beautiful in its 
presentation and manifold in num- 
ber, is proving to him every day, 
every hour, every minute, that he 
is selling a product which is really 
being advertised. If he has for- 
gotten the portfolio, forgotten the 
ginger talk or sales tips, here's 
something—the poster medium— 
which is an every-hour reminder 
of whom he represents and what 
he is selling. 


LITTLE WASTE 


“There is another feature about 
poster advertising worthy of a 
few words and that is its flexi- 
bility. The advertiser who uses 
the poster medium is not com- 
pelled to accept hard and fast 
territorial circulation whether he 
needs it or not. Poster advertis- 
ing enables him to advertise where 
he has distribution or where he 
wants to secure distribution, The 
flexibility of the poster medium 
almost eliminates waste. The ad- 
vertiser can select a city, a county, 
a State or several States; and he 
pays for exactly what he gets. 

“More than that, he can move 
his displays from time to time 
from one section of a city to an 
other, so that if his sales need 
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PFO. FFE. 


To the man who 
competes with a big 
Advertiser: — 


The bigger the better! Every dollar 
the other fellow spends builds business 
in your line. He profits first and most, 
as he deserves, but he is giving you a 
better chance than he had, to do what 
he has done. 


He’s the pioneer; he’s blazed a trail 
through unknown country, taken the 
chances, met the obstacles, discovered 
the safe pathways. You don’t have to 
face those difficulties and dangers. 


Ses BES RES EE OR ee 


2 ey UES SEs BE URS 


He’s proved that advertising moves 
your goods; he’s taught the trade to get 
behind advertised articles in your line; 
he’s overcome the inborn conservatism 
of trade and public. 


att wae s ates ate ate mo 


You can’t take his reward away from 
him. But when you finally do start your 
modest little campaign you'll discover 
that he’s done more for you than you 
suspect. 
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We can’t all be pioneers, but there’s 
something to be said in favor of arriving 
in a Pullman car. We've yet to find a 
campaign so big and so good that there’s 
no room left for another in the same line. 


Let’s discuss this. It costs vo": noth- 
ing, involves no obligation. Aid it won’t 
bore you, either. 


The Procter & Collier Co. 


Advertising Agents 
New York CINCINNATI Indianapolis 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Say 
au revoir 
but not 
zood bye! 


To all those kind 
friends who have 
given me such a 
good time and 
helped make my 
stay so pleasant, I 
extend the hand of 
friendship with a 


cheery thank you! 


Your convention has 
shown me that your great 
endeavours are helping 
the world to be a better 


place to live in. 


Vivat A. A. C. W. 


—— 
Advertisement Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
Watergate House, Adelphi, London, Eng. 











stimulating in a community or he 
wants to create sales in new neigh. 
borhoods or encourage deman{ 
from new dealers, he has jn the 
flexible poster medium the ammy. 
nition with which to do this, Anj 
besides this flexibility you will ree: 
ognize from the facts | have Point. 
ed out here that the advertise 
actually controls circulation when 
he uses the poster medium. There. 
fore, I believe that here is another 
point which helps to clinch m 
argument that poster advertising 
as a medium is certainly to he 
reckoned with in the preparation 
of an advertising campaign, and 
is entitled to an important place 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ILI.USTRATION 


“Very little advertising is pu 
out these days without the adver. 
tisements in some way illustrating 
the article or the product. Some. 
times the medium permits of bea. 
tiful reproductions, such as the 
‘back covers of some of the mag.- 
zines, or some handsomely printed 
street-car cards. But at all events, 
advertisers demand that the goods 
be illustrated. This holds true 
whether it be an automobile, a 
talking-machine, a safety-razor, a 
can of Heinz Baked Beans, a bot- 
tle of grape-juice, hats or shoes. 
Since, therefore, the illustrating 
of the goods to be advertised is 
so important, does it not follow 
that the medium which can’ best 
illustrate the goods should con- 
mand a place in the campaign’ 
First, the poster has heroic siz 
to commend it, because each poster 
panel is as wide as an ordinary 
city lot and eleven fect in height. 
Second, it has the advantage of 
color, and color means beauty and 
eye-catching quality, actual repro- 
duction of the goods and increased 
selling value. Third, because 0! 
its size, the name of the goods 
the name of the manufacturer or 
the selling message can be dis 
played in letters so large that he 
who runs may read — 

“After all, all advertising * 
planned with a view to having t 
read by the greatest possible num 
ber of people. That is the funda- 
mental thought back of the whole 
scheme, regardless of what me 
diuin or mediums are used. Tak 
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ing that as a sound basis, I can- 
not very well see, then, where 
poster advertising does not de- 
serve a place in an advertising 
campaign plained for a product 
for which it supposed to secure 
wide distribu for poster ad- 
vertising 1s n and read by 
everybody who is up and doing. 
Every man, woman and child 
reads the advertiser's message on 
the poster. ‘!hey cannot escape 
the message delivers. It does 
not wait to sought out. The 
poster requires No purchase, no 
leisure or time, and it permits of 
no delay or future reference. It 
thrusts itself before the eye of 
everyone—it confronts. 

“Whether it appeals to all 
classes or not, is not the ques- 
tion. If it is an automobile you 
are advertising, the poster will 
show your car to the prospective 
auto-buyer. Jhe same is true of 
tires, If it is a loaf of bread or 
abottle of ketchup, the poster will 
tel your story to the discrimina- 
ting housewife. So I say when 
proper consideration is given to 
this real value of the poster me- 
dium I believe that no advertiser 
or advertising man will disagree 
with the statement that poster ad- 
vertising is a powerful link in the 
chain of a connective advertising 
campaign.” 


J. P. Beck Joins New Cement 
Company 


J. P. Beck, who resigned as publicity 


manager of the Universal ortland 
Cement Company, on April 15, is now 
connected with the Hagar Portland 
Cement Company as assistant to the 
president, 

This is the new Portland cement cor- 
poration formed by Edward M. Hagar 
to acquire a chain of plants extending 
across the country, to be operated under 
one management. The general offices 
of the company are in Chicago. 


Ray Leeman With Cincinnati 
Auto Concern 


Ray Leeman, formerly director of 
publicity of the Henderson Motor Car 
Lompany, of Indianapolis, and one time 
advertising manager of the Indiana 
Automobile Manufacturer’s Association 
of that city, has heen appointed adver- 
tising manager of, the Citizens’ Motor 
ey any, of Cincinnati, distributors 
tie” ackard and Overland automo- 
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A 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


need not be a “Punch and Judy” 
show, but it must be planned 
with a real selling idea. 


The illustration shows one card, 
of a series used as window dis- . 
play. Shown together, five cards 
tell the advertiser’s story, yet 
each card can be used singly and 
is complete in itself. 


A departure from the ordinary, 
in striking color, and practical 
selling ability—Not merely 
pretty, but strong enough to be 
understood from across the street 
this display has attracted wide 
attention. 


Are you seeking new ideas? 
Send us your proposition, and 


we will submit plans, sketches, 
and estimates of cost. 


Ghe MUNRO and 
HARFORD CO. 


Lithographers ¢& Color Printers 
33d ST. & NINTH AVENUE 
N E W YORK 





Importance of Color Harmony in 


Direct Advertising 
By R. S. Moore 


Of the Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Portion of address before the Direct 
by Mail Advertising Conference at 
Chicago Convention, A. A. C. of W 

ILLIAM MORRIS, in de- 
fining the term beauty, em- 
phasizes the fact that nothing can 
be beautiful unless it is useful at 
the same time. Now, in one sense, 
it is hard to conceive of the actual 
“use” of harmony in colors, but 
in connection with direct advertis- 
ing it is quite easy to conceive 
this, If, for instance, on a letter- 
head there is a display of color 
which tends to no particular pur- 
pose, it cannot be considered beau- 
tiful, as the use of color must 
always serve some definite end. 
In nature there is always har- 
mony. Take, for instance, any 
single flower and you will find 
that the colors in it will never 
clash one with another, and if you 
turn to nature, therefore, for har- 
monious combinations, you can 
find an endless variety. If you 
make your selection according to 
nature you will never go wrong. 
Doubtless the psychology of this 
fact and rule is that through num- 
berless generations the human be- 
ing has become accustomed to na- 
ture’s combinations of colors and 
schemes of harmony, and they 
have actually and rightly been ac- 
cepted as our basic rules, and our 
ideas have been formulated and 
crystallized therefrom. 


CONFORMING COLOR-DESIGN TO AR- 
TICLE ADVERTISED 


If we are to get out literature 
or a letter, for instance, advertis- 
ing butter, certainly we would not 
want a lavender or red tinted pa- 


per. We would undoubtedly se- 
lect a yellow or cream tinted paper 
stock. If the composition is to be 
simple, we would use probably 
two tones in the printing, and if 
these are properly selected a pleas- 
ing result is secured. If an ornate 
printing is required, a scheme 
showing necessary colors ar- 


ranged to portray a beautiful gl. 
van scene with a fine, healthy. 
looking cow or two in evidence 
certainly suggests to the Prospect. 
ive buyer, not only harmony of 
color in the printed matter, but 
harmony throughout—the whok 
thing is pleasing and_ suggestive 
of something desirable, and there. 
fore creates in the reader's mind 
the need or the wish to posses 
that something that is advertised. 
This is an extreme example, but 
illustrates the point. 

The inks used in the printing 
of  direct-advertising literature 
bear a responsibility for good ef- 
fect on the total job very much 
out of proportion to their actual 
cost. When one considers that 
where inks of the highest quality 
are used in the printing, the cost 
of those inks as a rule averages 
less than one per cent of the total 
cost of the job, it appears abso- 
lutely foolish to use anything but 
the very best of inks, as the differ- 
ence in cost between good and 
poor material amounts to prac 
tically nothing. 

We must realize that the ap- 
pearance of the literature must 
take the place of the appearance 
of the individual. Direct advertis- 
ing comes from the man or the 
firm itself—it hasn’t the prestige 
or the appearance of the magazine 
or the newspaper to bolster tt 
up and aid it. It hasn’t the asso- 
ciation of other larger advertisers 
to help lend class to it; but tt 
stands alone—either good or bad, 
either favorable or unfavorable, 
profitable or non-profitable. It 
contains in itself, and in itself 
only, the elements that will secure 
or not secure the business desired. 


WHY BLACK INK IN CIRCULAR LEI 
TERS IS BEST 


In the printing of a circulat 
letter, which really is the most di, 
rect of all type advertising 
whether the letter is printed of 
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WHERE THERE'S A FARM. THERE’S A HOME 


The farm paper is the richest 
field in America today for the 
advertising of 


COMMODITIES USED 
IN THE HOME 


Advertising in farm papers goes direct- 
ly and wholly to people who personally 
buy, pay for, use and consume home 
commodities—vo0 waste readers. 


Advertising in farm papers reaches an 
audience that is most influenced by 
advertising because they see /ceast of it. 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ie rated by people who really know editorial merit 
as the south’s greatest farm journal. It is chosen 
by scores of “general” advertisers, not only as a 
“class’* farm paper, but as a high-grade influential 
publication that reaches 170,000 progressive, well- 
off American homes. 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Western Representatives, 
119 West Madison St., Chicago. 


have so farconfined their farm paper advertising in 
the south exclusively to The Progressive Farmer. 


. @ Here aresome of the big‘‘general”’advertisers who 5 OLT Automatic 
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Raper trond 


Advertising Service 
zoo Fifth Avenue, New York 


ION 


announce the 
association of 


Mr. R. Wentworth Floyd 


and 


Mr. W. E. Woodward 


as executives of their 
organization bringing 
to it experience and 
ability that contribute 
much to its strength. 


Mr. Woodward’s Former Associations : 


J. Walter Thompson Co. Agency 
Chief of Copy Staff 
System, Advertising Manager, Mail Order Dept. 


Mr. Floyd’s Former Associations: 


Savage Arms Company, Purchasing Agent 
Stollwerck Bros. (Grocery Goods) 
Sales and Advertising Manager 
Butterick Publications 
Woman’s World Magazine 
Merchandising Analyst and 


Business Development 
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the press through silk or turned 
out on one of the letter-printing 
machines, a color should be used 
that will not conflict with the let- 
terhead, Typewriter inks and rib- 
hons are made in black, purple, 
blue, red, green and brown, I 
would recommend as the safest, 
wherever possible, the use of 
black. Black printing on white 
or light-colored stock is easier to 
read than other colors, as the con- 
trast between the paper and the 
printing is greater. 

Furthermore, all people are ac- 
customed to reading black-printed 
copy in the way of books, news- 
papers, etc, It certainly would be 
better for all eyes employed in 
the business world if all corre- 
spondence were black printing on 
white stock. The importance of 
the appearance of the circular let- 
te-—we may say the harmony of 
colors of the circular: letter—is 
just as great, if not greater, than 
the appearance of folders or other 
printed matter enclosed with the 
letter. 

The personality of the adver- 
tiser is unconsciously portrayed. 
The writer may not know it, and 
the reader may not suspect it, but 
there is a subtle, indefinable con- 
nection between the two. It is 
sid that a man’s home reflects 
his character and indicates his 
tastes, Is it not also a fact that 
correspondence reflects the char- 
ater of the business house and 
indicates in a measure the princi- 
ples of the institution? The cir- 
cular letter is nothing more or 
less than a counterfeit of a per- 
sonally dictated, especially written 
letter—the more clever the imi- 
tation, the more effective the let- 
ter proves to be. The paper stock 
elected should be of as good 
quality as that used in your reg- 
ilar correspondence. Why should 
you use something cheaper? You 
ae going to imitate your regular 
correspondence, so it is absolutely 
necessary to start right. 

If you were going to counter- 
fit a five-dollar bill, you certainly 
would not cheapen the material 
wed. You would have to keep 
& close as possible to the real 
thing—some of these circular let- 
tts may be worth a great many 


times a real five-dollar bill. If 
you didn’t think so ‘you probably 
would not send them out. Have 
the courage of your convictions. 
Do your utmost to have the mat- 
ter go out right. Have it look 
the real thing. Use good ink, 
good envelopes and employ some 
specialist to get out the work who 
knows how to do it. Maintain 
harmony on the job. 

In this class of work it is not 
only necessary to have an ink that 
will print well, but that ink must 
be able to be matched with a type- 
writer ribbon. The ink in print- 
ing must print fairly sharp 
through the silk or from the wide 
ribbon, but not too sharp or the 
fill-in looks clumsy, and anyone 
can tell at a glance that the letter 
is an imitation. 


THINGS TO GUARD AGAINST IN MAK- 
ING FORM LETTERS 


In the selection of-a paper for 
the printing of a letterhead care 
must be exercised to get a paper 
not too highly sized on account 
of the inks and ribbons to be used 
for the printing of the letter. I 
have ‘seen letterheads printed on 
beautiful hard-finished paper 
which brought out the color print- 
ing of the letterhead itself and 
was selected by the. printer for 
the sole purpose of showing off 
the electrotypes well, but this pa- 
per was so hard that the printing 
from the ribbon would not dry. 
Ribbon inks will not dry in the 
same sense as a printing ink on 
the surface of a paper. They are 
made from non-drying oils, and 
the paper. must absorb those sur- 
plus oils after the printing is done, 
and therefore the finish of the 
paper must be such that the oils 
can get through and into the body 
of the paper and thus disappear 
from the surface. 

In the printing of circular let- 
ters, also, great care should be 
taken that they do not offset when 
being printed, as that is, of course, 
an unmistakable indication that 
the letter has been printed, and 
every indication of presswork in 
a good circular letter should be 
eliminated. 

The facsimile-letter printer who 
has had trouble in getting a per- 
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fect match on the fill-in work cah 
tell you what harmony is—he 
knows. He is after true harmony ; 
an exact match between the body 
of his letter and the fill-in work. 
This certainly requires knowledge, 
patience and experience in order 
to get perfect results, even with 
the very best of materials at hand 
to work with. Even though the 
ink of the ribbon used in print- 
ing the body of the letter is of 
exactly the same shade as the 
typewriter ribbon used for filling- 
in work, it is absolutely necessary 
that the same amount of color be 
deposited on the paper by the 
press and by the typewriter rib- 
bon. A light print does not com- 
pletely cover, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of white shows 
through from the paper. To the 
eye that is exactly like mixing 
white in the color itself, and light- 
ens the shade of the color. If the 
fill-in of the letter is a heavier 
print and covers better, the differ- 
ence between the two is very per- 
ceptible, and the circular letter 
thus loses its effect. 


MATCHING INK FOR THE FILL-IN 


Ten or twelve years ago, when 
the printing of circular letters had 
not reached its present state of 
perfection, we were called upon 
continually to make up special 
shades of the different colors. For 
instance, on Monday morning we 
would probably find in the mail 
fifteen different orders for purple 
typewriter ink to match work pro- 
duced by any old ribbon, and 
every one of them was a different 
shade, and the quantities wanted 
were small. This meant, there- 
fore, that several mills were re- 
quired, running all day or pos- 
sibly longer, to turn out these dif- 
ferent purples, and when the goods 
were shipped we had _ probably 
sent out twenty pounds of ink, 
and the matches secured in some 
instances were fierce. 

The printer would have a type- 
writer ribbon to-day that he want- 
ed matched. When that ribbon 
was gone, the quantity of ink he 
had purchased to match that rib- 
bon could not be matched by the 
next ribbons he would buy, and 
thus there was no end of trouble 
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encountered in 
a passable job. 

Our company determined to cut 
out all of this trouble, both hee 
the printer and for ourselves, ang 
decided to make up a line oj 
typewriter printing inks—one 
shade only in each color—and als) 
make typewriter ribbons for the 
various machines which woyl 
match those shades of colors ye 
made. At first there was a littl 
opposition on the part of som 
of our customers to this proce. 
dure, but they quickly realized the 
practicability of the plan, and it 
worked out most successfully for 
them and for us, and proved g 
mutual benefit. 

This, you understand, was be 
fore the day of the facsimile-le. 
ter-printing machines that use rib- 
bons, and with which you are now 
all familiar. Many of the large 
specialists, however, prefer to use 
typewriter printing inks, running 
them through silk for the ribbon 
effect in printing facsimile letters, 

It is certainly false economy to 
use low-priced inks and ribbons 
for matching purposes in turning 
out facsimile letters. A_ great 
deal of care must be exercised in 
manufacturing these products on 
account of the nicety of the match 
between inks and _ ribbons that 
must be maintained. You must 
realize that the manufacturer of 
these articles is compelled to use 
as raw materials ingredients which 
are not absolutely uniform in 
themselves. Oils are not abso- 
lutely uniform at all times, and 
it is a well-known fact that colors 
at their best do not run always 
to identically the same shade, even 
though made from the same for- 
mula. Extreme cleanliness of the 
mills in grinding the inks and 0 
the machines in making ribbons 
is absolutely necessary, as a Vety 
slight bit of some other color left 
on the machine would change the 
shade enough to cause trouble. 

The printer, too, in printing with 
typewriter inks, must be absolutely 
certain that his press and_ink- 
rollers are perfectly clean. Most 
of the large specialists keep se 
arate sets of rollers, and some 
times separate presses. for the dif- 
ferent colors most largely used 
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Motion Picture Supplement 


A New Magazine in the BIG SIZE 


This new publication will be distributed every month on the 15th 
by the publishers of the Motion Picture Magazine and will be very 
attractive from every stand-point. 


The SUPPLEMENT will be 914” x 12%4”, and the type size 8” x 10”; 
(420 agate lines)—there will be three columns to the page, each 
954” x 10”, and cuts of standard magazine size can be used in the 
SUPPLEMENT. 

The first issue will be the September Number of 100,000 
copies appearing August 15th. 

$100 per page—agate line rate 25c. Fourth Covers $250 


Forms close August 2nd 


Motion Picture Magazine 
Now recognized as the Leading Publication in This Big Field 


The circulation of this excellent magazine has increased tremendously 
for the last few months, and the September Issue, which closes July 
15th, will be an edition of at least 


315,000 Copies 


The A. N. A. Audit, just completed, shows the net, paid circulation 
of the February Issue to be, 236,289 copies. The gross for the Septem- 
ber issue will be 55,000 copies more than February. 

We guarantee for 1915 an average net paid circulation 
of 250,000 copies per issue, 


RATE $250 THE PAGE 


Use both publications and get the benefit every month 
of a high-class circulation of 2,500,000 readers. 


Combined Circulation 


415,000 Copies 


COMBINATION RATE 


For the first six issues of the SUPPLEMENT, an advertiser will be 
allowed a discount of 10% when both publications are used—for in- 
stance, a full page in the Septémber editions will be $315 for 415,000 
circulation. 

Remember the closing dates for September Issues. 

Motion Picture Magazine closes July 15th. 
MOTION PICTURE SUPPLEMENT closes August 2nd. 


Write immediately if you desire additional information about the 
SUPPLEMENT or the Magazine, and remember, too—the motion picture 
public now represents the purchasing power of this nation. 


FRANK G. BARRY 
Advertising Manager 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT..171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
HOME OPDICE, soca eccaoes 175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Foreign Representatives 


_ Bryant, GrirFitH, & Frepricks Company 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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A Complete Digest 
and Record 


Of All the Proceedings of 


the Convention of the 


A. A. C. of W. 


has been printed by the 














CHICAGO HERALD 


Saturday Morning, June 26 


The issue consists of 16 pages, and its 
complete and conveniently arranged con- 
tents will be of incalculable value to every 
advertising man, every agent and every 
merchant. 


First Edition of 100,000 Copies 
ONE CENT A COPY 


CARRIAGE PAID 


Orders for single copies or any quantity 
will be promptly filled. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


163 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
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A careless printer, using an old 
set of rolls that are cracked, and 
these cracks full of some other 
color, will turn out a letter that 
js practically impossible to be 
matched, for the color in the 
cracks of the rolls will work out 
and change the shade of the ink 
very much more than you would 
think possible. ; ; 
Direct advertising is certainly 
an important department of the 
advertising business. It indicates 
the personality and principles of 
the advertiser to a greater extent 
than any other class of advertis- 
ing. Therefore I feel sure you 
will agree with me that every de- 
tail in preparing it should be con- 
sidered carefully, competently and 
completely, and when this is done 
direct advertising will certainly 
justify its existence. 


New York ‘“Tribune’s” Bureau 
of Investigations 


Samuel Hopkins Adams will conduct 
a department in the New York Tribune 
beginning July first to be known as the 
“Ad-Visor.’ The paper’s Bureau of 
Investigations will undertake to answer 
questions that may be received, either 
by personal letter or through the ‘“‘Ad- 
Visor” department. The general scope 
of this Bureau will be to investigate 
and report upon any local merchandise 
or any advertisement of local merchan- 
dise where a reasonable basis for such 
investigation is afforded in the question 
or complaint submitted to it. and to 
advise as to the reliability of any ad- 
vertisement or public offer of merchan- 
dise submitted to it. 

Particular attention will be given any 
question, criticism or complaint regard- 
ing advertisements in the Tribune. 


Advertises Woolworth Chain as 
Sole Dealers 


Copy was recently run in a dozen 


women’s publications 
signs for croc! 
“Wooleo” Mi 
he copy \ 

Woolworth © 
prepared and 
Kilton Comnany. 
facturer. T' 
this particul 

the Woolwort 


offering six de- 
et pieces with a ball of 
erized_ Crochet Cotton. 
signed by the 

mpany Stores, but was 
iced for the Harding, 
Boston cotton manu- 
advertising stated that 
ffer was made through 
stores only. It was run 
as an experiment on the part of the 
mills to determine what might be ac- 
complished in speeding up sales of their 
product through the chain stores. 


Frank G. Eastman has been appointed 


advertising _manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Con pany, Detroit. 
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Automobile Apparel in. News- 
papers 
The Beckman Company, Cleveland 
manufacturer of Woolware, is advertis- 
ing Wool Robes and Shawls for auto- 
mobiles, carriages, steamer rugs, etc., 
in Chicago newspapers. The copy sug- 
gests that if your dealer does not handle 
the line apply direct for color-plate 
catalogue and price lists. 


Buffalo Juniors Elect Officers 


The Junior Ad Club, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has installed the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, 
Lloyd Mansfield; vice-president, E. 
Langley; secretary, L. S. Drew; treas- 
urer, Raymond Wander. The directors, 
in addition to the above, are Ralph U. 
Brett, J. H. Mayne and Harry O. 
Mitchell. 


H. S. Spencer Sales Manager of 
Casket Company 


Herbert S. Spencer, formerly general 
branch manager of the Rutherford Rub- 
ber Company. of Rutherford, N. J., 
manufacturer of Sterling tires, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Bates- 
ville Casket Company, Batesville, Ind. 


Men are Influenced by Offer of 
Sample 


It is stated that the Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company, of Newark, received 
6,000 inquiries within one week after the 
publication of an advertisement featur- 
ing its “Talcum for Men.” Samples 
were offered in the advertisement. 


Powel and Smith Join ‘“Har- 
per’s Bazar” 


H. W. H. Powel, Jr., and J. Sher- 
wood Smith have become associated with 
Harper’s Bazar. Mr. Powell has been 
with Vogue and Vanity Fair and Mr. 
Smith with the Home Pattern Com- 
pany. 


Buys “Paint and Varnish 
Record” 


William B. Curtis. New York City, 
has purchased Paint and Varnish Rec- 
ord from_L. B, Mackenzie, of Chicago. 
The publication will hereafter be pub- 
lished from New York. 


R. M. Boren Leaves the Sea- 
man Agency 
Richard M. Boren, who has been a 
member of the copy department of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., for nearly five 
years, has resigned his position with 
that company. 


Jos. J. Fischgrund, of Cleveland, O., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Montreal Gazette. 





Stunts That Have Multiplied Re. 
turns in Selling by Mail 


By Norman Lewis 
Of the House of Hubbell, Cleveland 


Address at, Chicago Convention, A. A. 
C. of W., June 23 


‘THE advertising manager of a 
large manufacturing concern 
had an interesting experience not 
so long ago in the matter of re- 
turn post cards. He was laying 
out a card to be enclosed in a big 
mailing of form letters. Same 
specifications for the card that he 
had been using for a long time— 
regular post-card stock, straight 
type matter, black ink. But sud- 
denly a thought came to the ad 
man. “Here I’ve written a force- 
ful, convincing letter,” he said, 
“and multigraphed it on our fine, 
expensive stationery—and now 
I’m about to send out with it this 
cheap, uninviting postcard! How 
in the world can I expect people to 
sign and return such a lifeless 
thing?” 

He di- 


So he experimented. 
vided his big mailing list into two 


equal parts. The same form letter 
was sent to both lists, but the re- 
turn cards were different. With 
the first lot of letters was sent the 
same old commonplace card that 
he’d been using for years, 

The other card was far different. 
First, a brighter and smoother 
stock was used. Next the read- 
ing matter was made snappier and 
more to the point. Instead of 
promising the prospect his infor- 
mation in a general way, he was 
promised a specific book. What’s 
more, a picture of the book was 
shown, a short caption of admo- 
nition, underneath. Finally, the 
card was printed in two colors— 
a rich blue and Persian orange. 

Not including the illustration 
the cost of the second card was 
about one-third greater than that 
of the first. 


CONCRETE EXPERIMENT SHOWS 
VALUE OF QUALITY 


Now for the results. Optimistic 
though the advertising manager 
was, the returns certainly were a 


joyful surprise. When the cards 
had ceased to come in, it was 
found that there were three times 
as many of the second card as of 
the first! Think of it—everything 
else was practically identical jn 
both instances, yet in one the re. 
turns were 300 per cent greater 
than in the other. 

_A very small detail, thison 
first thought. But like the thoy. 
sand and one similar details in qj- 
rect advertising, it represented a 
golden possibility. How many of 
us are getting a full measure of 
dollars from such details? 

In a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink, Charles W. Hurd relates an 
interesting incident. A dairy farm 
in the vicinity of New York City 
some time ago largely increased 
its herd of cows. It was neces- 
sary to find an immediate market 
for the milk, and it was planned, 
in consequence, to send out letters 
to a selected list of possible cus- 
tomers. 

A short, strong letter was pre- 
pared, and mailed to a list of 600 
names. The significant detail here 
lay in the fact that it was mailed 
at eight o’clock in the evening a 
the Grand Central Station post- 
office, and consequently reached 
all of the persons to whom it was 
addressed in the first mail in the 
morning. Which meant that tt 
presumably was opened and read 
at the breakfast table, at the mo- 
ment when interest in the question 
of the purity and quality of the 
milk might be expected to be the 
most acute. 

The returns from. this letter, 
handled with so much respect for 
details, enabled the dairyman to 
dispose of the entire output of the 
additional herd. 

The foregoing incident clearly 
illustrates how important is the 
time of mailing in direct adverts 
ing. Just a few weeks ago I was 
planning a mailing piece for @ 
men’s tailor, It was to go to th 
0 
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EAL SUCCESS 


in the periodical publish- 
How To ing business is founded 
Succeed In on the bed rock of satisfied sub- 


c : scribers. 
The Publishing Satisfied subscribers are not 
e the result of building a maga- 
Business zine like other magazines, but 
different from other magazines. 
There may be a thousand pos- 
sible ways of doing this, but if 
you want to know one tried and 
tested recipe, here it is: 
First, select some subject that 
you know to be of interest to 
practically ALL women. Take this for your foundation. 
Second, surround yourself with people who know the subject 
from A to Z. 

Third, reach out into the nooks and corners of the country and 
get in touch with everyone you can learn of who is an authority on 
any phase of your chosen subject. 

From these sources, draw your material, and publish this material 
in the most attractive form possible, with every detail and accessory 
needed to make it of the greatest practical value. 

Fourth, tell your public what you are trying to do, and ask for 
tfiticisms and helpful suggestions. 

Keep this up for 28 years, making every issue of your publication 
as much better than the preceding one as possible and you will then 
have such a magazine as 


The Modern Priscilla 


-waited for, watched for, read from cover to cover every month in 
the year by women enough to provide mothers for 500,000 homes. 
Gentlemen, there is a recipe for success that we know “delivers the 
goods—not alone for the publisher but for the advertiser as well. 

If you wish to share the fruits of our labors, the advertising columns 
of The Modern Priscilla are open to you, provided your business is 
one calculated to commend itself to women of intelligence and refine- 
ment, 

Our 1915-16 “Advertising Digest” is ready for distribution. It an- 
swers every question an advertiser is likely to ask about The Modern 
Priscilla. Your copy is waiting for you. How shall I address it? 


PCa Manager of Advertising 
85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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a 
KNOWN 


BY HIS 
COMPANY 


R's 
[' is “PUNCH’S” proud claim 


that its advertising columns are 
amongst the most exclusive in 
the British press. 

In “PUNCH” your 
ments appear in select company. 
They enjoy the protection of 
“PUNCH’S” own jealously-guarded 
reputation of seventy-four years’ 
standing. They are taken at their 
word as are gentlemen amongst gen- 
tlemen. They inspire confidence. 
They acquire prestige. 

To advertise in “PUNCH,” there- 
fore, is not only to appeal to the 
British public of the best class, but 
to feel sure that no suspicious an- 
nouncement detracts from the value 
of your own. 

More than that, to use “PUNCH” 
during 1915 is to secure a bonus of 
50 per cent. on your advertising, 
because while the rate is still based 
on the guaranteed circulation of 
100,000 copies weekly the sale is 
50 per cent. more, and the rates will 
not be raised this year. 

Perhaps I know the answer to 
questions you would ask about 
British trade. 


announce- 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 








graduating classes of 
schools. I decided to mail th 
pieces on a Friday, so that ther 
would be delivered on Seton 
afternoon. I figured that the wg 
jority of these young fellows 
would have plenty of leisure dias 
on Sunday to talk over the pay 
ter of graduation clothes with 
their parents. The returns clearly 
indicated that my assumption was 
correct. 

How different, though w 
have been the result if T had be 
mailing a piece of advertising 
matter to busy business men sg 
that they received it on a Saturday 
afternoon! In the first place they 
would not have been there to read 
it, and if they had, they would 
scarcely have taken the time to 
read it on this clean-up day of 
the week. I have found through 
experience, that for the average 
business man, Monday or Tues- 
day are the best mailing days 
This ayoids getting the mailing 
piece to the prospect on a Saturday 
or Monday, both exceptionally 
busy days as a rule. ; 

Sales may be influenced by so 
comparatively unimportant a de- 
tail as the use of a letterhead. A 
certain manufacturer was trying 
to get better co-operation from 
his dealers. He started a letter 
campaign, all the letters of the se- 
ries being written on the regular 
letterhead used by all departments 
of the concern. The returns were 
very disappointing. 

Then a change of letterhead was 
tried on the theory that most deal- 
ers would feel flattered if they 
thought that the manufacturer was 
giving them special attention, A 
handsome letterhead of distinctive 
design was prepared, entitled 
“Dealer’s Selling Helps Depart- 
ment.” The first letter sent out 
on the new letterhead proved more 
successful than the combined ef- 
forts of the three previous letters. 


A MAN LIKES TO SEE HIS FIRM 
NAME SPELLED RIGHT 


local high 


Even so small a detail as the a¢- 
dress in the mailing of large quan- 
tities of direct advertising matter 
is worthy of the keenest scrutiny. 
If the prospect’s name is * he 
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him as “Brown & Co.” If it’s 
“The Smith-Jones Company’ 
(with a hyphen) don’t make it 
“The Smith and Jones Co. 
Don't even make it “The Smith 
Jones Company,” simply omitting 
the hyphen. This detail may lose 
you many a dollar. | One way of 
minimizing such mistakes is to 
get your mailing lists only from 
well-known, reputable sources. 

Going back to the matter of re- 
turn cards for a moment, I won- 
der what has been your experience 
as to the government postal versus 
a plain postcard with a one-cent 
stamp pasted on. Both are iden- 
tical as to value and purpose. Yet 
I have found personally that bet- 
ter results will be obtained by the 
card with the stamp stuck on than 
by Uncle Sam’s official card. 

There is something common- 
place and ordinary about a gov- 
ernment postcard, probably be- 
cause we see it so often. Somehow 
the special card, with the brighter 
green pasted boldly on, uncon- 
sciously receives a higher valuation 
in our minds. We do hate to 
throw such a card away. 


A short time ago, while riding | 
home from my office, I pulled out | 


of my pocket and started to glance 
through the latest number of a 
house-organ prepared by my firm 
for one of its clients. 
seemed interesting enough, once I 


started reading it, but somehow | 
Thad to force myself to start. | 


There was nothing there to grip 
my attention. Analyzing the book- 
let, I decided that the body type, 
though an attractive face, was not | 
very plain. It was hard to read. | 
Then the headings were too small, 

and they did not stand out from 

the body matter. 
In the next issue we used a | 
clearer type for the body, and a | 
larger heading type that afforded | 
splendid contrast. As a result of | 
this detail the house-organ was | 
improved considerably. 


A NOVEL FOLLOW-UP 


Now for a few letter details. A 
Prominent publisher, located in 
Chicago, found himself too busy 
one day to write a follow-up to 
acertain prospect. On an impulse 
he told his stenographer to bring 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERS influenced 
in the selection of me- 


diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations are 


advised that the undernamed publications 
and agencies are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER Toronto 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN FARM __. Toronto 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE London 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
J.WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY, Ltd. . . . Toronto 
H.K. McCANN CO., Ltd. Toronto 


DAILIES 


EVENING PROVINCE Regina 
TIMES .. . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS . London 


BRITISH WHIG . . Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 
CIMZEN .« . 
HERALD & MAIL 
(also Weekly Edition) 
HERALD... . 


. Ottawa 
. Halifax 


. Calgary 


Lydiatt’s “What’s What in Canadian 
Advertising” is an authoritative, conven- 
ient and comprehensive guide to mer- 
chandising and advertising in Canada. 
Price $2.00. Obtainable from W. A. 
Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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him the carbon of the last letter he 
had written the prospect. Folding 
up this carbon he seized a heavy 
blue pencil and wrote boldly along 
the flap, “This letter is just as 
good as it was on March 17,” and 
mailed it out! Evidently the 
scheme was successful, for I un- 
derstand that this “flap letter,” as 
it is called, is now a regular part 
of the publisher's follow-up. 

Another advertiser sent out two 
letters to a prospect, both on the 
same day. One contained his 
usual sales arguments, the other 
was short and pithy. It started 
out this way: “Here is a very im- 
portant point about the Globe 
Stump Puller that we neglected to 
mention in another letter that we 
have already mailed you to-day’— 
and so on. The secret of the suc- 
cess of this plan lay chiefly in the 
fact that it brought the first letter 
forcibly to the minds of all those 
who had given it but scant atten- 
tion at the time they first looked 
it over. 

Then there’s the advertiser who 
began to feel that a very important 
point in a certain form letter he 
was sending out did not receive 
the proper amount of attention 
from the people receiving it, In 
the next batch of letters that went 
out the important paragraph was 
written in red ink. Standing out 
from the rest of the letter it com- 
manded attention, and needless to 
say, brought home the bacon. 

The same advertiser decided to 
adapt the idea to another and 
similar letter. This time he sim- 
ply lifted the important paragraph 
out of the body of the letter, and 
made a postscript of it. This plan, 
too, was quite resultful. Its prin- 
ciple holds true in nine form let- 
ters out of ten, by the way. If 
you want to be sure of something 
being read, put it in the postscript. 


THIS GIVES AN IMPRESSION OF SPE- 
CIAL ATTENTION 


A good way to insure your 
booklet or catalogue being read, 
or at least given attention, is to 
send out a letter with it, calling 
particular attention to some spe- 
cific part of the booklet. A para- 
etaph something like this will do 
the trick: “On page 36-37 of this 
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booklet you will find information 
of particular value to you—of par 
ticular helpfulness to your bys 
S_ mentioned 
Se marked 
with a heavy 


ness.” Then the pac: 
in the letter should 
right in the bookle: 
colored pencil. 

A simple scheme, jut remark. 
ably effective. The person getting 
such a letter and booklet js flat- 
tered by what seemis to be the spe- 
cial attention you are giving him 
He feels that the booklet is really 
worth something, that you're not 
giving them to everybody, and that 
you are paying him the compl 
ment of having individualized him, 
And you can be pretty certain 
that your booklet will be read. 

In a letter like the foregoing 
one, it is also @ good idea to state 
that the booklet is being sent the 
reader with your compliments 
Just a little detail, the same as the 
marking of the booklet, but it's a 
detail that generally pays big divi- 
dends. 

I would like to say just a word 
on that very important question 
that comes up so often: “Every. 
thing else being equal, which is 
better, a form letter or a printed 
folder?” In my own experience 
I have found that a good process 
letter, with only a return card for 
an enclosure, pulls one hundred 
per cent better returns than a 
printed folder and return card, 
even though the folder be strik- 
ingly and attractively printed in 
two or three colors, and contain 
a number of illustrations. 

On the other hand, many of you 
have found, perhaps, that the fold- 
er outpulls the letter. It depends 
almost entirely upon the propost- 
tion. A printer would no doubt 
find that the product of his own 
plant would be the better form ot 
advertising for him to adopt, while 
a firm selling some intangible 
service, like insurance, would 
probably find that the form letter 
best answered their purpose. — 

For the average proposition, 
however, it is probably best to ust 
neither all letters nor all folders 
but to mix them up. I have per- 
sonally found this to be the most 
effective plan in scores of o- 
mail campaigns of every type ane 
description, 
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MOVING PICTURE 


Analyze This Letter 


carefully and note how this business house 
credits our coupon proposition as a leader: 





Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co. 


Importers and Jobbers 
COFFEES and SPICES —TEA 


St. Louis, May 3, 1915. 


Robyn-Kander Movie Ticket Corp., 
Thirty East Forty-second St., 

New York, N. Y 

Gentlemen: 


We have decided to pack Universal motion 
picture tickets in our various products. 

Having very carefully considered the plan 
from every angle, following the visit of your 
Mr. Kander, we have arrived at this decision. 

It may interest you to know that almost every 
coupon proposition !aunched in recent years has 
been offered to us at one time or another, but in 
none could we see the possibilities that your plan 
offered. Hence its adoption by us. 

Very truly yours, 
HANLEY & KINSELLA C. & S. CO. 
(Signed) W. J. Kinsella, Jr 


ice-Pres. 











Our plan is elastic. * It will meet your require- 
ments. We shall be pleased to give you detailed 
information as to how Universal Moving Picture 
tickets will dovetail with your business and how 
you can best use them to increase your sales. 


ROBYN-KANDER MOVIE 
TICKET CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New. York 
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T he WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co, 


Announces 


the appointment of SAMUEL GRAYDON as General Sales 
Manager. 


Among purchasers of printing and printed publicity, as well 
as throughout the printing and advertising fraternity, his 
work is known,—not merely in the handling of the mechanics 
of printed matter but in its creation. 


Those for whom his resourceful experience and creative work 
have accomplished results during the past ten years at The 
Trow Press, whose sales-managership he is now resigning, 
will doubtless desire to avail themselves of his continued 
services. 


Present and prospective customers of the Wynkoop 
HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. are offered a more comprehensive 
service than heretofore, his affiliation assuring a still higher 
value to its efficiency, and adding evidence of the spirit of 
progress actuating this organization. 


An ability to originate as well as to produce highly effective 
and fit-for-its-purpose printing is sought by every purchaser. 
This ability Samuel Graydon has, so that with his direct su- 
pervision in one of the oldest and best equipped printing con- 
cerns, one may rely upon being intelligently served by its 
representatives. 


The Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co., in its own new 
building, with an immense plant embodying every modern 
facility, can render a well rounded printing service,—not 
conversationally but actually. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO. 


Printers &° Binders 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, New York 
TELEPHONE 6262 FRANKLIN 


July 1, 1915 
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All in all, 1 have found that the 
ideal plan in most cases is to al- 
ternate with letters and separate- 
ly mailed folders, or approximate- 
ly so, and in addition enclose a 


circular or stuffer with each letter. 


COMES TO ITS OWN 
ONCE MORE 


WHEN COPY 


In closing, I want to touch upon 
one more detail—copy. In the 
palmy days of the past, good copy 
ysed to be it in Cheltenham Bold 
caps. But of late, alas, copy has 
been too often considered simply 
a somewhat insignificant detail in 
a direct advertising campaign. 
The merchandising plan is the big 
thing, we are told; what is needed 
is long and thorough research in- 
to market conditions and other 
factors. Why, once you have de- 
termined to whom the campaign 
shall be directed, if it shall con- 
sist of seven or eight mailing 
pieces, and so on, it’s a very easy 
matter for most anybody to mere- 
ly write the copy. Yes, indeed! 

But the pendulum is swinging 
back once more, and good copy is 
again coming into its own. And 
why not? The copy of a direct 
advertising campaign, the circu- 
lars, letters or house-organs them- 
selves, are the final tie between 
the advertiser and his prospective 
customers. No matter how thor- 
ough and complete a merchandis- 
ing plan is, no campaign will be 
much of a success if we fail to 
strike the right note in the actual 
message to the public. 

If we want to make our direct 
advertising more resultful, let us 
write better copy. Live, pulsa- 
ting, red-blooded copy. Copy that 
is natural, not merely sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. Let 
us put an end to this unreal, insin- 
cere, lifeless kind of copy that 
makes its readers feel that it isn’t 
the advertiser who is talking, that 
there isn't anybody talking; that 
the words are just printing and 
not salesmanship. 

Let's put more geniality and 
humor into our direct advertising 
copy, too. Aren’t the American 
people noted for their great sense 
of humor? Don’t the “movies” 
outdraw’ stilted lectures, and Bert 


Nilliams play rings around Bill 
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Shakespeare? Why shouldn’t we 
advertisers, then, make our copy 
appeal to this sense of humor? 

“Being funny won't sell goods,” 
someone says. 

But do we trade by preference 
with the grave, solemn-faced mer- 
chant, or the fellow who greets 
us with a cheery countenance and 
a smile? 

Besides, humor shouldn’t be 
used at the expense of earnest, 
convincing talk. It should Be used 
as a sugar-coating to make strong 
talk more pleasing and therefore 
stronger. 

To be successful copy must be 
human. It must reflect the per- 
sonality and individuality of you 
and your business. It must bridge 
the personal gap between you and 
your customers—must be a greet- 
ing and a handshake between them 
and you. It must make friends 
of people who never saw you. As 
Charles Mears would say, suc- 
cessful copy reaches its goal not 
by way of the mind, but by way 
of the heart. 


Building Firm Name to Last 
Generations 


Why the Indianapolis cigar and _to- 
bacco jobbing house is called ‘The 
House of Crane” was recently explained 
by E. L. Crane, now head of the firm. 
H. Crane & Son were established twenty 
years ago, but ten years ago the style 
was changed to “The House of Crane’ 
because of the belief of the proprietors 
that, while the family name should al- 
ways be retained as long as possible, it 
should be in such form that retirements 
and deaths of firm members would not 
cause confusion. E. L. Crane pointed 
out that, in case of the retirement of 
a partner whose initials figured in the 
firm style, callers inquiring for the 
missing man simply because they had 
seen his name over the door would be 
somewhat embarrassed, or at least the 
means of popular identification would 
not be as clear as it would be in a title 
which might be left without change to 
the second and third generations. 


Beale Retains Fletcher 


Frank Irving Fletcher, who resigned 
some four months ago from the adver- 
tising managership of Saks & Co., to 
open his own office in New York, has 
been retained by J. F. Beale, his suc- 
cessor at the Saks store, to write’ the 
advertising for the men’s clothing de- 
partment. Mr. Beale will thus be able 
to devote more time to organization 
and welfare work for Saks & Co., to 
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Starving the Store with Bargain 
Advertising 


Department Stores Are Mining the Inferior Metals and Missing the 
Veins of Gold 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Advertising and Sales Manager of John Wanamai 


t, New York, 


and Now a Director‘of Cheltenham Advertising Agency, \ew York 


Address at the Chicago Conventicn, 
A. A. C. of W., June 23. 
E all see that most of the 
department-store advertising 
of to-day lacks power and force- 
fulness. There are various rea- 
sons for this condition—and many 
causes for this hectic state: 

The continuous demand for in- 
creased sales has created adver- 
tising hysteria. 

Department - store competition 
has developed a frightful intensity 
during the past ten years. The 
pressure on the advertising writer 
has become an _ overwhelming 
weight. Dictionaries have become 
exhausted of their adjectives, and 
price-comparisons have become a 
matter of ridicule. 

Bargain screams have become a 
daily habit in sensational stores; 
and bargain offerings, in more con- 
ventional words, have been the 
persistent recourse of the most 
dignified stores in the land. 

But, whether written in conven- 
tional icicles, or in the steaming 
slang of the street, from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate, in every store, 
of every class and grade, the ad- 
vertising policy seems to be based 
on the assumption that there is no 
advertising news interesting to 
the public that does not bear the 
bargain allurement as its chief at- 
traction. 


WHAT IS THE BARGAIN WORTH, 
ANYWAY 


I hope that I shall never under- 
rate the value of the bargain in 
advertising. It has a mighty im- 
portant function; but I do want 
to state with all the emphasis that 
I can use, that in at least half of 
the advertising of a store, price 
should be the last thing considered. 

Continuous “rooting” for the 


bargain is bad store-keeping policy. 


It creates a bad condition of the 
public mind. It leads public a 
tention in the wrong direction, _ 

To be continuously “boosting” 
reduced goods is like running 4 
“second-hand goods’ store. 

The flaunting of continuous bar. 
gains is an insult to a store’s nice 
customers. It carries the daily in- 
sinuation that all your goods are 
slightly passé—not quite up to the 
standard—hence they cannot be 
sold at the prices they were made 
to bring. 

Then the policy of continuous 
price-comparisons leads the most 
careful and zealous advertiser in- 
to printing frequent falsehoods, 

It is like the deadly P. M. sys 
tem of paying a premium to sales- 
people who sell your bad stock. 
When they get the fever effectually 
they feel as though they had lost 
some money every time they sel 
good merchandise—and they never 
show new things to customers, for 
fear they will buy them, and they 
won't get their premium. 

So the advertising man who is 
always boosting bargains gets s0 
he won't say a word about new 
goods—and he starves his store, 
and keeps away the store’s best 
customers. 


“TURN THE OLD BOAT AROUND” 


I have come out here to Chicago 
to beg of you men to turn this 
old boat around. 

We've been going the wrong 
way. 

It is the way of increased ad- 
vertising expenditure, with ever 
diminishing sales-making power. 

It is the way of driving man 
facturers to cheapen their prot 
ucts, when we should be creating 
a market for better goods every 
year, 


I wish I could impress you men 
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with your tremendous responsi- 
bility. 

The words 5 
are molding i? 
tion. ; 

If you expend all your enthusi- 
asm and advertising appropriations 
to train peop! >to want nothing but 
cheap goods and bargains—that 
will be all that our manufacturers 
dare make. 

The debasiny of the quality of 
our national products is largely 
to be blamed upon department- 
store advertising, 

If, on the otlicr hand, you devote 
your advertising skill and your 
millions of pages of space to mak- 
ing people desire and demand bet- 
ter and finer goods, you will make 
bigger sales, larger profits, better 
satisfied customers for your store, 
and become a mighty factor in im- 
proving the quality of American 
manufactured products. 

In twenty years of department- 
store advertising I have never been 
so completely convinced as I am 
to-day that more business can be 
created for a store by exploiting 
the desirability of the goods than 
by the lowness of the price. 

Particularly in the big buying 
season, most people want mez 
things of good quality. 

Desirability at a fair price is 
vastly more alluring to millions of 
people than undesirable, second 
quality, passé goods at a reduced 
price. ° 

Within the past few months I 
have had a most valuable and il- 
luminating experience with the ad- 
vertising of a client—a retail store. 

The result proves to me most 
completely that there is something 
infinitely more powerful than the 
bargain appeal in winning the at- 
tention of women, and making 
large sales of apparel. 

A series of advertisements of 
women’s ready-to-wear garments 
was prepared for the store, based 
ntirely on exploiting the style, 
quality, and general points of de- 
sitability of the garments. The 
Price was subordinate and there 
was No suggestion of bargain value 
at all, 

This serics of advertisements 
Was criticised hy the buyer and the 
firm, It was contended that there 


1 write every day 
habits of the na- 


should be more direct selling 
punch put into the copy; more to 
hurry people to come into the 
store on that particular day to 
buy. 

Finally, with a great deal of re- 
luctance the advertising was al- 
lowed to be run in the newspa- 
pers, with a feeling on the part of 
the merchant and the buyer that it 
would bring small returns. 

The results were rather amaz- 
ing! During a period of six 
weeks, while this advertising was 
run, the business more than dou- 
bled the sales records of the pre- 
vious year, when the other sort of 
advertising had been more strenu- 
ously carried out. 

While the hurry-up feature was 
not used in this advertising, and 
while the bargain suggestion was 
entirely absent, there were put 
into the copy the strongest possi- 
ble statements about the character, 
the quality, the good style, the be- 
comingness, and the excellence of 
construction of the garments. 
And this sort of advertising was 
practically unknown in that city. 

It was the first time that any 
store had set itself out to make 
women’s garments alluring for 
their real virtues as women’s ap- 
parel. Competitors were talking 
price-comparisons and_ thereby 
discrediting their merchandise; 
suggesting that it could not be 
first-class, or it would not be sac- 
rificed. 


STRONG APPEAL OF NEW MERCHAN- 
DISE 


I believe the time has come for 
the better stores to stop insinua- 
ting to their customers that they 
want something that is slightly 
“off” in style, in order to save a 
few dollars. I believe that it can 
be easily demonstrated that the 
largest and most profitable part 
of the shopping community is in- 
terested vastly more in getting the 
new and correct style and the 
most desirable merchandise than 
in saving a few dollars. 

Of course I recognize the neces- 
sity of the bargain in the conduct 
of any big business. Merchandise 
that will not sell at its anticipated 
price must be reduced and the 
story must be told, and the bar- 
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gain part of the community must 
be appealed to, to clear up that 
stock, 

Moreover, it is important that a 
store, to do the largest volume of 
business, should appeal to all 
classes of the community; but the 
bargain advertising I believe 
should be secondary to the real 
advertising. 

I believe that it is tremendously 
wasteful for a merchant to have 
his store filled with thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fine, new merchandise, 
which never gets a word told 
about it in the newspapers. 

Very few stores give much 
space, or enthusiasm, in the news- 
papers to advertising their fine 
new merchandise. Bargain mer- 
chandise, or alleged bargain mer- 
chandise, gets all the space in the 
newspapers, and most of the space 
on the special counters. 

Merchants and advertising man- 
agers must change their attitude 
of mind. They must themselves 
respect their public more. They 
must stop assuming that all the 
desirable trade are bargain-hunt- 
ers. They must begin to appre- 
ciate the fact that a vast majority 
of people are really interested in 
style and quality. 


HUMAN INTEREST IN GOOD GOODS 


I wish I could take you all 
through a hundred different fac- 
tories that are producing mer- 
chandise for you to sell. 

I would like to introduce you 
to the artists and designers, who 
have dreamed over their patterns, 
and who have created wonderful 
pictures and poems in merchan- 
dise. 

The commodity which you look 
at in a matter-of-fact way on the 
counters, may be admired by you 
in a moment’s glance; but you can 
get no conception of the glow of 
pride that went through the heart 
of the designer when he finished 
the model or the pattern. 

If you could get something of 
this enthusiasm into your system 
—if you could get part of the art- 
ist’s dream—if you could feel the 
manufacturer’s satisfaction when 
he had made it a commercially 
priced product, you would be so 
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full of enthusiasm that your a4. 
vertising columns would overflow 
to the readers of your city, and 
your salespeople would be busy 
selling the merchandise to delight. 
ed customers at the regular prices 
bearing the full profits, 

And -you would not only be 
making sales of your merchandise 
Advertising so full of enthusiasm 
would create prestige for your 
store that would make it stand 
out in your community as the one 
place where people wanted to go 
to see the newest, best and finest 
merchandise. 

This is the real—the vital kind 
of advertising. 

hen I look at most depart. 
ment-store advertising, and at the 
same time recall what splendid 
merchandise is to be found in 
every good store all over the con- 
tinent, it makes me think of the 
miner who is digging copper and 
other inferior metals out of the 
ground, while-just a little deeper 
is a rich vein of pure gold that he 
is ignoring, or about which he 
does not know. 

Bargain advertising is wasteful 
of space. It has lost most of its 
force because it has become so 
common, and because most of it 
is deceptive, or creates an impres- 
sion that is deceptive. 

Let us decide to stop boosting 
shoddy and start in to support the 
finer industries of our countty. 

Let us*devote our genius and 
skill and our advertising appro- 
priations to the boosting of fine 
merchandise—to the exploiting of 
the art, skill and efficiency of 
American artists and manufac 
turers. 


A PATRIOTIC AND PROFITABLE POLICY 


In this way we will not only be 
benefiting the great industries of 
the country, but I am very sure 
that each store will be building up 
a larger, more profitable, and cet- 
tainly more enduring business for 
itself. 

It is not a work of philanthropy 
that I am inviting you to under- 
take, I am pointing out sheer 
self-interest, larger sales and lar- 
ger profits; greater prestige for 
your store, and gathering into tt 
the: best ‘customers in your city. 
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“Fifty Million Dollars’ Worth of Hogs 

HIS is the amount of money the average yearly hog crop puts into the 

pockets of Missouri farmers. Only two other states—Iowa and Illinois— 

excel Missouri in hog production. They grow fast and big on Missouri’s 

matted blue grass pastures and fat and round on its wealth of golden corn 
-and arriving at the Stock Yards, they are turned into millions of cash which 
pays off debts and buys new manure spreaders, tractors, cream separators, plows, 
silos, automobiles, pianos, kitchen ranges, clothes, dry goods and a thousand other 
things that make life on a modern farm worth while. These big successful hog 
raising farmers have the money to buy things. They are always in the vanguard 
of progress. The only thing which destroys their Bra THE | is Hog Cholera. 
That’s why they all read and advertise in THE MISSOURI FARMER, which is 
their home paper and which comes from the home of Missouri’s famous Agricul- 
tural College, which has done more to combat Hog Cholera than any other similar 
institution in the country. If you want them to read your copy put it in their 
home farm paper. 


THE MISSOURI FARMER, Columbia, Mo. 








Sprague Electric 
System of 
Newspaper Control 


A system for every need. Full 
or semi-automatic control, alter- 
nating or direct current. 10 to 200 
horsepower. An attractive illus- 
trated descriptive bulletin No. 
24230 will be sent upon request. 


Sprague Electric Works 
Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices 


527-531 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK - - - N.Y. 
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Such advertising as this will 
create new business that no bar- 
gain competition can take away 
from you. 

The bargain-hunters simply 
drift from store to store. They 
never becomea constituency. They 
are not an asset, but a continuous 

- liability. They are parasites eating 
up your profits, and the merchant 
that continuously exploits bargains, 
draws only these parasites—the un- 
profitable clientéle, and at the same 
time drives away from his store 
the desirable customers and the 
most profitable business. 

In the writing of this creative 
advertising, real salesmanship must 
be put into the copy. 

No writer should ever put pen 
to paper until he knows all the 
merits of the merchandise he is 
going to advertise. . He should 
get it from the manufacturer and 
from his artists, if that were pos- 
sible. He will mostly get it from 
the buyer to whom the goods have 
first been sold; but he must pump 
the buyer until he gets everything 
out of him that he knows; and 
unless the buyer can sell the mer- 
chandise to the advertising man, 
he should never write a word 
about it. 


BE ENTHUSIASTIC OR DON’T ADVER- 
TISE 


Perfunctory advertising is 
simply a waste of newspaper space. 
It may let people know you haye 
a store and sell dry-goods; but 
the one thing that it definitely 
proves is that yours is a very 
“dry” store. 

First get filled with enthusiasm 
about your merchandise; then 
pour out that pulsing enthusiasm 
into the advertising. 

Have in yourself the feeling 
that people just must come and 
buy it, and you may be able to 
create copy that will make people 
just crazy to see what you have 
for sale. 

That is real advertising. Don’t 
expect the public to get enthu- 
siastic about your goods, if you 
cannot be enthusiastic yourself. 

Never fill up an advertisement 
with copy that lacks enthusiasm. 
Tear up the copy and throw it 
away. 
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When you have 
exploit, be certain 
enough cross-you 
If it isn’t, don’t ¢; 
tion a smash in th 
ing it. 

If it isa bargain don't keep it 
secret; don’t be lukewarm; don' 
damn it with faint praise, Fi 
your advertising story with $0 
much enthusiasm that the readers 
of the paper will forget the secon 
cup of coffee to rush down to the 
store to get the gvods, 

It would seem that it were not 
necessary in this conference to 
say a word about honesty, 

We have all been converted, or 
we wouldn't be here. 

And yet I am certain that if] 
could talk privately to the com- 
petitors of any one of you, each 
would give me a series of detailed 
statements of how you have con- 
tinuously tried to fake the public 
in your communities. 

This is because Truth is the 
hardest thing to discover in the 
whole world. 

The buyer is carried away by 
his enthusiasm; the advertising 
writer gets a false impression 
about the value of the merchan- 
dise, and even when he writes 
words of exact truth, they 
frequently permit of another 
interpretation that 1s absolutely 
false. 

So it is not enough to be merely 
honest by the careful use of 
words. We must be honest in the 
impression that our words make. 
Merely sitting at your desk and 
showing how each statement can 
be made to seem true is not hon- 
esty in advertising. 7 

Real honesty means the writing 
of words that cannot possibly 
create a false impression on the 
mind of any reader. 

The most valuable asset that 
any store can possess 1s the full 
confidence of the public. 

Advertising that is absolutely 
honest seven days a week, al 
year round, is the most powerful 
agent known in the wot of 
business. 

Dishonest stores come and £0, 
usually into bankruptcy; but the 
honest store, if conducted with 
any business judgment at ® 
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thrives and grows great, in spite 
of the severest competition. 

To sum up the whole message, 
fet us first study and avoid the 
weaknesses coimmon to present- 
day advertising 

Let us study and develop the un- 
questioned power of creative ad- 
vertising. 

Let us endeavor to sell better 
merchandise and to make a de- 
termination that we are not going 
to permit fine new goods to lie 
hidden and unknown on _ the 
shelves of cur stores, because 
bargain advertising has taken up 
all our newspaper space. 

Let us pin over our desks the 
motto, “The best in the world ts 
none too good for our customers.” 

And then every time the new 
things come into the store let us 
tell all their virtues and merits, in 
the most enthusiastic manner, to 
the thousands of people who are 
just waiting for the best things 
that we can find to show them. 

Let us impress upon the minds 
of our customers the fine things 
that are thoroughly good, and thus 
help to boost the quality of 
American merchandise. 

Let us try to keep our minds 
and dispositions in that condition 
of health which will engender 
enthusiasm without end, so that 
we may always be able to fill every 
paragraph we write with the great- 
est possible enthusiasm that the 
merchandise deserves. 

Let us stop permitting second- 
hand goods, damaged and out-of- 
date merchandise to fill our ad- 
vertising columns, and gather into 
our stores the finest trade in .the 
community for thoroughly good 
merchandise, sold at regular 
prices and full profits. 

Let the foundation of our copy 
be complete knowledge of our 
goods, 

Let us first fill ourselves full of 
the fact about their merits. 

Let us write the story in the 
powerful words of truth. 

Let us gild the tale with honest 
enthusiasm, 

Let us endeavor to sell the 
goods to people who will most ap- 
Preciate their possession. 

hus sales will vastly increase. 
The goods wil} stay sold. 


You will have a_ prosperous 
business and satisfied customers. 

And the writer of advertising 
will take a new joy and pride in 
his honorable and productive pro- 
fession. 


Advertising for Public Service 
Corporations 


Alonzo R. Weed, of the Massachusetts 
Gas and Electric Light Commission, 
spoke recently before the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers on the need of ad- 
vertising by service -corporations. He 
said in part: 

“IT am confident, personally, that if 
we had a publicity which was not only 
complete in itself but which commanded 
confidence so that people thought that 
they were getting the truth, many of 
our troubles would solve themselves. 
I think that we oftentimes get a great 
deal more truth, that the facts are fully 
revealed far more than the public gives 
credit for their being revealed. But 
there has been a sufficient amount of 
reticence, there has been a sufficient 
amount of evasion, of covering up, of 
trickery at times, to have excited very 
great distrust in anything like a claim 
of frankness on the part of the public 
service corporations. And it works ex- 
tremely unfavorably, and to the very 
great disadvantage of those among the 
men in charge of those corporations 
who are entirely willing to have the 
truth known, men of high character who 
may differ with the public with respect 
to certain policies, but have no disposi- 
tion at all to have any question raised 
about facts. 

“A fact is a fact; it is changeless. 
If we can only know about facts, there 
is no longer any chance for dispute 
about them. The only question that re- 
mains is as to what theory we shall 
have with respect to a known thing. 
We need a publicity in which people 
have confidence. When we have that I 
am confident that very, many disputes 
which become exceedingly acute at times 
will never occur at all.” 


Retailers Join to Uphold Price- 
Maintenance 


The Conference of Independent Re- 
tailers of the Metropolitan District has 
been formed in New York to combat all 
forms of unfair competition; among 
which it includes price-cutting by de- 
partment stores. 

The conference will conduct an active 
campaign in favor of the Stevens bill. 
A copy of a resolution to this effect will 
be dispatched to President Wilson and 
to each of the members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. 
A law committee will be appointed to 
insure the technical legality of the cam- 
paign which will be waged in the inter- 
ests of the retailers. The conference 
will be incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Representatives of 17 retail organiza- 
tions were present at the initial meeting. 
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In proportion 
to the 
circulation 


You cannot take a bottle of 
ink and throw it into a barrel of 
water and still write with it. 
Don’t let talk about ‘Class’ or 
“Mass” confuse you. 


In proportion to circulation the 
New York Evening Post carries 
over thirteen times as much ad- 
vertising as the seventh paper 
(which has the largest circulation.) 


9 times as much as 6th paper 
8 times as much as 5th paper 
5 times as much as 4th paper 
4 times as much as 2nd and 
3rd papers 


Western Office 
McCormick Building 
Chicago 


Publication Office 
20 Vesey Street 
New York 


Memier A. B. C. 











THE MACON 
DAILY 
TELEGRAPH 


MACON, GA. 


APRIL 
Daily Circulation....19,112 
Sunday Circulation. ..20,201 


It is one of the few news- 
papers that has very limited 
newsboy sales, distributing 
its papers to names and ad- 
dresses of practically every 
reader. 


It gets a profit out of 
every name that goes on its 
mailing list, and can afford 
therefore to increase its cir- 
culation despite decreased 
advertising in war times. 


It is, first of all, a news- 
paper. That it must be a 
gece advertising medium is 
ogical.. Less than 2,000 
lines, 4c; 2,000 lines or more, 
8c. Yes, we know the rate’s 
too’ low. 
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How “Hotpoint” 


Has Made “Big” Com. 
petition Step Lively 


(Continued from page 8) 
of them responded in a whole. 
hearted way. The Hotpoint com. 
pany supplied considerable mate. 
rial for the dealer’s use, such as 
electros and printed matter and 
display helps. As an additional 
inspiration for the dealer to utl- 
ize this material liberal prizes 
were offered for the best ads and 
displays. 

’ The first “Hotpoint Week” was 
so successful that it has been made 
a regular yearly feature of the 
sales campaign. It has also devel- 
oped that the results are cumula- 
tive. Last year 140,000 Hotpoint 
El Glostovos were sold, that be- 
ing the appliance featured in the 
sale. That is, however, only an 
indication of the aggregate bus- 
ness created by the “Hotpoint 
eek.” 

The number of featured appli- 
ances usually sold by the individ- 
ual dealer depends on the scope of 
his business, ranging from a very 
few to nearly a thousand. 

In most all cases, however, the 
dealers profited well on additional 
purchases made by people who 
were attracted to their stores by 
the sale. : 

The first “Hotpoint Week’ 
seems to designate one of the im- 
portant milestones in the develop- 
ment of the business. It helped 
to round out a substantial national 
distribution among dealers, and in 
addition it inspired a broader buy- 
ing movement by consumers. 

As the business grew several 
new problems also developed. A 
new system of terms and discounts 
was devised that is said to have 
been an important factor in the 
more recent development of the 
business. 

SELLS ON CONTRACT 

The company established what 
is known as the contract system 
of selling. This system worke 
as follows: The company quotes 
its products at full retail prices 
with a discount of 25 per cent to 
dealers. Any dealer is supplied 
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on these terms, but in order to get 
better terms dealers are required 
to buy under a contract. An 
agreement to purchase goods 
amounting to not less than $100 
within a year entitles the dealer to 
an extra discount, and this dis- 
count is increased up to a certain 
point on contracts for larger 
amounts. 

When the contract system was 
first put into operation the dis- 
count allowed on the $100 quantity 
was 30 and 1 per cent, a dif- 
ference of nearly 6 per cent 
over the non-contract terms. This 
year this difference was reduced 
to1 per cent, the non-contract dis- 
count being raised to 30 per cent. 
Larger discounts on contracts for 
larger amounts are still allowed 
on about the same basis as before. 

As an added incentive for deal- 
ers to buy on the contract basis 
the company now offers more 
service of a co-operative character, 

Jobbers’ discounts are arranged’ 
on a similar basis. 

This contract system has been 
pretty generally accepted by the 
trade. It is advantageous to the 
business in several ways. It en- 
ables the company to predetermine 
its output in a fairly definite way 
—forms a basis for the purchase 
of materials and facilitates the 
stock turnover, all of which has a 
bearing on net profits. On the 
other hand, it is a protection 
against competition. The dealer 
is not so liable to divide his busi- 
ness with other houses that sell 
similar products. 

The experience of the Hotpoint 
Company with its trade-marks’ is 
of interest to concerns that are 
developing a family of products. 

The name Hotpoint has, it is 
felt by the concern, been an im- 
portant factor in the success of 
the business. This name was orig- 
inated to apply to the electric iron 
which was the first appliance pro- 
duced. It is one of those trade- 
mark inspirations that is thought 
'0 possess an effective selling 
punch and is also eligible to reg- 
stration. At the time it was adopt- 
ed it meant more than the relation 
ao that it suggests in a 
desi way. A hot point was a 
sirable feature in electric irons 














Experienced 
Agency Man 
Wants Position 


in Agency or Advertising 
Department of Manu- 
facturer. My experience 
in the advertising busi- 
ness has been with some 
of the best agencies in 
New York, in both the 
manufacturing and space 
buying departments. 


I know the mechanical end 
—different type faces, good 
plates, and good electrotypes, 
good printing; where to get 
the highest grade of work, 
where and how to get work 
turned out quickly; the prices 
to be paid and discounts that 
can be earned; the publica- 
tions in New York that will 
set ads properly and those 
that won’t. 


I know newspapers and maga- 
zines—have made up lists on 
various campaigns from shoes 
to automobiles in daily papers, 
trade papers and magazines. 
Am acquainted with the dif- 
ferent newspaper solicitors 
and magazine advertising 
managers — the fellows who 
give concessions in position 
and those that never shortrate. 


I have had charge of the office 
in a large advertising agency, 
handled all correspondence 
and office detail and directed 
both the Manufacturing and 
Contract Departments. I 
know how to systematize an 
agency office and properly 
divide the work. 


May I tell you more about 
myself, my experience, and 
give you references. 


Address: J.L., Box 293 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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ADVERTISING KR» Oh AND SALES 
SERVICE ° x COUNSEL 


FENTON & GARDINER, INC. 


announce that 


Mr. AUSTIN HEALY 


and 


Mr. W. R. CUMMINGS 


are now associated 





as principals with 
this Agency 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


“ORGANIZED INDIVIDUAL SERVICE” 
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ecause most of the irons then on 
ee aie were deficient in that 
respect, When the company pro- 
duced its second appliance and 
foresaw others to follow, the 
question of trade-marks again 
came up for consideration. ; 

It was decided that each appli- 
ance would be given an individual 
name, but an effort was made to 
give all the names a family resem- 

ce, 
a were originated such 
names as El Tosto, El Grillo, El 
Perco, etc. The prefix El was 
adopted for two reasons that are 
not generally known. It is the 
Spanish equivalent for the English 
word “the,” and it is also suggest- 
ive of the word “electric.” It is 
apparent, of course, that the latter 
part of the names are suggestive 
of the use for which the appliance 
is made. 

It would appear that these 
names are well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are used, but 
later developments led to the be- 
lief that one important feature 
had been overlooked in connection 
with their exploitation. 

There was no distinguishing 
feature common to all of the com- 
pany’s trade-marks that would 
identify the various products as 
having the same source of origin. 
This was considered an essential 
factor in building and conserving 
the general good will of the busi- 
ness, 

It was a difficult problem that 
required discussion for some time 
before a remedy was finally 
agreed upon. The Hotpoint trade- 
mark was the first and most, im- 
portant of all, but it did not har- 
monize well as applied to the oth- 
er appliances. On the other hand, 
the other names were good and, 
moreover, pretty well established. 
Finally it was decided to use the 
word Hotpoint in connection with 
all the other names. 

An analysis of the character of 
Hotpoint publicity is interesting to 
the student of theory and practice 
in advertising. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING THAT IS USED 


Neither the copy nor the printed 
matter issued by this company 
would ever take a prize if judged 
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by the standard of art for art’s 
sake. Its effectiveness, about which 
there is no question, seems to be 
due to its simple, but direct, ap- 
peal based on the utility of the 
appliances. 

Well-displayed illustrations of 
the merchandise are used freely, 
and what is termed simple human 
language characterizes the text of 
all announcements. 

The printed matter issued by 
the company is cheap from the 
cost standpoint, but color, princi- 
pally Persian orange, is used free- 
ly in display with good effect. 
Consumer literature is supplied 
to dealers in large quantities and 
a large distribution is evidently 
considered more essential than a 
necessarily restricted output of 
expensive material. 

One special and very effective 
booklet has been issued by the 
company with the double purpose 
of rendering a service to consum- 
ers and also to create a broader 
market for electrical appliances. 
This is called the “Home Book of 
Electricity.” It consists of 32 
pages and cover, size 5%4 by 8 
inches. Alternating pages are 


devoted to elementary general in- 
formation about electricity, and 
especially such facts as constitute 
useful knowledge for housekeep- 


ers. The opposite pages are de- 
voted to an educational propa- 
ganda on electrical appliances, 
with illustrations of various prod- 
ucts made by the Hotpoint Com- 
pany. 

These talks contain a strong 
element of ‘human interest that 
features the utility of electrical 
devices. 

Over one million of these book- 
lets were distributed in homes 
through the co-operation of cen- 
tral power stations throughout the 
country. 

Power companies supplied lists 
of their patrons and paid the post- 
age required for mailing the book- 
lets, which were sent out direct 
from the Hotpoint Company, the 
latter furnishing the books and 
envelopes. 

An important feature of this 
particular campaign was that the 
booklets had a definite circulation 
in homes where electric service 
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was in use and no duplicate circu- 
lation. 

One feature of this booklet il- 
lustrates one of the reasons why 
the Hotpoint Company has been 
uniformly successful in getting 
the good will of its distributing 
agents. Two pages were devoted to 
giving consumers a broader view- 
point of a very troublesome ques- 
tion that arises frequently between 
them and the power companies. 
This is in regard to the great 
variation in the bills for current 
that consumers receive and often 
resent when the cost is higher 
than usual. 

The article in question explains 
in detail the reasons for this lack 
of uniform current cost and is il- 
lustrated with a diagram that 
shows the relative amount of cur- 
rent that will be used each month 
in the year under normal condi- 
tions. 

The point is that the Hotpoint 
Company, in asking co-operation, 
did not overlook the opportunity 
to offer co-operation that was not 
based on a selfish motive. 

This same spirit enters into 
much of the dealer-help work of 
the Hotpoint Company. 

Such things as electros, litera- 
ture, cutout displays and display 
material are furnished freely. But 
what is more important, an effort 
is made to have these things con- 
form to the retailer’s view-point 
of their availability for use. 


A SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP FOR 
DEALERS AND CLERKS 


The most recent example of 
Hotpoint service is the establish- 
ment of the Hotpoint School of 
Salesmanship. This consists of 
organization and equipment for 
conducting a full-fledged corre- 
spondence course in salesmanship. 
It is supplied free to dealers or 
the clerks of dealers that do busi- 
ness with the company on the con- 
tract ‘plan. Over 4,000 scholars 
have been enrolled. 

This course consists of three 
parts, embracing the following 
subjects: 

1. Electricity as applied to house- 
hold appliances. 

2. On electrical heating appli- 
ances. 
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3. General salesmanship, 

As the Hotpoint business has 
developed, distribution has ins 
steered largely through the jobber 
and the need of salesmen em. 
ployed by the company has grad- 
ually become less. 

A force of five traveling repre. 
sentatives is at present considered 
sufficient to meet the need of q. 
rect representation among dealers 
These men cover the entire coun. 
try and endeavor to call on all 
dealers that handle Hotpoint prod. 
ucts, but such calls are, of course 
not frequent. One function oj 
these men is to close contracts 
with dealers who are not buyin: 
on the contract basis, and another 
is to seek new dealer connections 
where distribution is not as good 
as it should be. They are trad 
scouts and builders of good will 


The Law in Idaho, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Montana 


The Printers’ INK Model Statute is 
now law in the States of Idaho a 
Kansas. The Idaho law specifically in. 
cludes advertising to “increase attend 
ance at places of amusement,” and ¢ 
tablishes a penalty of $25 to $3 
The Kansas law fixes the penalty not t 
exceed $500, or imprisonment not ex 
ceeding one year, or both, and it pro 
vides that each day the fraudulent ad- 
vertisement is published shall constitute 
a separate offense. ‘There is an added 
clause exempting publishers who accept 
copy without knowledge of its fa 
and Section 3 of the law reads: ,‘ 
Act shall not be construed to r 
amend, modify or repeal the provision: 
of any law now in force.” i 

The State of Oklahoma has enacted 
the Printers’ InK Model Statute 
amended by a clause which reads 
“Known by him to be deceptive or m 
leading.”” Penalty, $10 to $50, or ? 
days, or both. Montana has passed ¢ 
law providing that false statements re 
garding the quality or value of goods 
shall constitute a misdemeanor. The 
penalty is $50 to $100, or 30 days to six 
months, or both. 


Must Be 


Signs 
Lighted Until 11 P.M. 


All electrical signs in Baltimore, 
must hereafter be kept lighted until 


Baltimore 


Ma. 


1 11 


p..m., according to an order issued by 
the local Board of Estimates. Whet 
illuminated the signs, it is conceded, add 
to the appearance of the streets, but the 
bare outlines of the structures when 
dark are deemed unornamental and wi 
not be tolerated, under penalty of an 
nulment of the owner’s permit.—Ele- 
trical World. 
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dealers, 

page: We quote from the speech of William Woodhead, 

at prod. President of The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

Course, World as follows: 

10n ot 

mntract “There are a whole lot of advertis- 

baying ing men who want to know just what 
other j ; : 

rections relation the Premium Business has 

iS good to the Advertising Business. I, for 

€ trade one, believe that it has a very close 

tal application to the Advertising Busi- 
y ness. Whether it is advertising or 

Kansas, not is not material to me, but I do 
wn believe that it has a real advertising 

<cagpli service, just as much as an intelligent 

cally in. advertisement, or as a beautiful cut, 

‘ie or anything else that makes adver- 
cats tising more beneficial.”’ 


ae 
not ex ‘ . 

dit pro This judgment of one who knows has a merit that 
cannot be ignored. It is the testimony of the man 
who has tested medern methods and speaks from the 


results of experience. 


The Sperry system as the exponent of that which is 
best in the premium method welcomes the indorsement 
of the man who knows. 


The Sperry system performs a service; it modernizes 

usiness; removing the cobwebs that are the inevitable 
sign of stagnation. It stands alone as the agency that 
transforms little business into big business. 


Get Acquainted With The Sperry System 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company + 


The Hamilton Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 


George B. Caldwell, President 
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No Need for It does not take 
Subterfuge *,“'Y prodigious 


stretch of mem- 
in Copy ory to recall the 


time when the skill of a writer of 
advertisements was largely judged 
by his ability to conceal the fact 
that they were advertisements. 
The guileless reader was let into 
the secret only by degrees, for no- 
body supposed, in those days, that 
anyone would ever want to read 
an advertisement for its own sake. 
Of course there are survivals here 
and there to-day, but for the most 
part, indirection and circumlocu- 
tion have been banished from the 
advertising pages. It is coming 
to be realized that advertising is 
interesting per se. Indeed, it has 
actually been seriously predicted 
that the editorial matter in tech- 
nical and class publications would 
some day be displayed in order to 
compete in attractive value with 
the advertising. 

Speaking at the Chicago con- 
vention, O. C. Harn, of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, said: 

“T have at home now some class 
magazines which I bought and 
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paid for (in spite of the fac that 
I get as an advertising man the 
usual number of other magazines 
free), and of these I have a 
only the advertisements! The ef. 
torial section can wait. I did not 
read these advertisements as a 
advertising man, but as a buyer of 
the specialties advertised, Anj 
so it is with all buyers of the 
class or business _ publications 
The advertisements form the moy 
interesting section and the edit. 
rial matter, if it is to be read g 
all, must be on the same subjects 
as the advertisements.” 

Quite similar in tone is the le. 
ter from Jas. A. Worsham, se. 
retary and general manager of the 
Maroa Manufacturing Company, 
which was published in Prinmy 
Ink for June 17. Mr. Worsham 
strenuously objects to the tendeny 
of advertisers to fill their direct 
advertising matter with discus 
sions of subjects which do mt 
pertain to the product advertised, 
He does not want to read essa 
on politics or religion in a publ 
cation which is meant to sell bolt 
or drills. He has a very vital i 
terest in the products advertised, 
and does not want to be, or need 
to be, tricked into reading some 
thing else. 

The present day copy-writer 
must hew to the line. Instead 0! 
talking all around his subject, le 
must go straight to the point. It 
is no longer necessary to maneuvet 
all over the lot in order to get his 
message read. He may rest quit 
certain that it will be read, ani 
read the quicker without any ptt 
liminary subterfuges on his patt 
His work is taken quite as s¢t- 
ously as is that of the editorial 
writer, and by the same token 18 
subjected to quite as severe’ 
judgment. 


- We printed las 


part, the addres 
England of John Hat 


advertisement manager of Londo 
Opinion, who was the sole del 
gate from Great Britain to the Chi 
cago convention, Mr. ha 

sented business conditions in Eng 
land in a somewhat different ligt 
than common report would hav 
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is plenty of rea- 
vat Mr. Hart is 
right and com on report is wrong. 

Printers’ [.i. is in receipt of a 
letter from rles F. Higham, 
one of the besi-)1own English ad- 
vertising agen’-. which goes far 
in confirmat of Mr. Hart’s 
conclusions, | ularly with re- 
spect to the opportunities for 
American go n Great Britain. 
Mr. Higham writes: f 

“There is noihing the matter in 
England in recard to American 
propositions. !' .s a notorious fact 
on this side oi water that most 
American firms have ‘let down’ 
their English azcncies or branches 
in regard to advertising this year, 
for the reason, 2s they call it, of 
‘retrenchment. This is a glaringly 
wrong line to take. Firms that 
have persistently advertised during 
the war have reaped their reward. 

“Take the question of the 
Willys-Overland Company, who, I 
believe, are one of the largest Am- 
erican advertisers. This firm has 
steadily advertised since last Au- 
gust, and the difficulty is that they 
cannot get cars fast enough from 
the other side. They have been 
sold out now for over two months, 
and if 100 cars a day were arriving 
there would not be enough to meet 
the demand. This is also true of 
the Victor Talking Machine’s ad- 
vertising, These people have built 
up a magnificent business by stead- 
ily advertising during the war. 

“I know of other instances, like 
the United Drug Company, where 
this ‘retrenchment’ on the part of 
American firms has been of the 
greatest possible hindrance to the 
furtherance of their business on 
this side of the water. There is 
no poverty here. The laboring: and 
middle classes in Great Britain 
have never been so well supplied 
with money and this is largely due 
to the fact that the two million 
pounds a day spent on munitions 
and equipment is spent within our 
own country for service, skill and 
material, and therefore redistrib- 
uted,” 

Other instance: 


them; but the 
son to belie’ 


are not far to 
seek, Robert ii. Ingersoll & 
Brother report « material increase 
in their Englis!: !nisiness since the 
war began. “You will find that 


the same thing is true with any 
clock or watch concern which has 
made an intelligent effort to get 
the business,” said an official of 
that concern to Printers’ Ink. 
Similarly with certain manufac- 
turers of drugs and toilet goods 
who have made particular efforts 
to win the favor of the British 
public. Because a nation is at 
war, and is spending vast sums 
on equipment and armament, does 
not necessarily mean that its peo- 
ple must lower their standard of 
civilized living. There are times 
when “retrenchment” is particu- 
larly costly, and one of the most 
costly of all is at the moment 
when nearly everybody else is ‘‘re- 
trenching.” 


Peleomeio Our old friends, 


the free deal, the 
tenance and quantity discount 


the Secret and the secret 

Rebate rebate, keep bob- 
bing up in connection with the 
discussion of price-maintenance. 
For example, here is Walter A. 
Frey, of Frey & Company, Inc., 
the Baltimore jobbing house which 
is suing the Welch Grape-Juice 
Company and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company under the anti-trust 
laws, who says: 


Every article on which the manufac- 
turers try to maintain the resale price 
is secretly rebated daily. A piece of 
money handed to the buyer when the 
order is placed, or an amount accepted‘ 
in settlement of a bill which is less than 
its face amount, are the usual methods. 
What opportunity has the honest jobber 
to fight such practices, which are used 
daily? If he openly meets this compe- 
tition he is cut off, and if he complains 
to the manufacturer he is asked for 
documentary proof, which is naturally 
unobtainable. 

Probably the indictment is too 
sweeping: Mr. Frey admits that 
the deal is frequently “put over” 
by the individual salesman with- 
out the connivance of his house, 
though the house usually winks 
at it afterwards. We ourselves 
believe that the practice is far less 
prevalent than most people im- 
agine. None the less, it is a sub- 
ject which is bound to come up 
whenever the question of the right 
to maintain prices is discussed on 
its merits. One price to all means 
equal treatment to all. The manu- 
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facturer who asks the courts to 
protect the good-will value of his 
product must be able to show that 
he values it highly enough to pro- 
tect it himself. He cannot expect 
the courts to protect that which 
he permits his own organization 
to disrespect. 


Good Wii] ‘There is prob- 
and the ably a7 other 

commodi en- 
Public Utility crally used > by 
the public to-day in which the 
seller has so little voice in deter- 
mining the prices and profits re- 
ceived, as in the case of electric 
and similar utility service. 

“It is undeniable that a strong 
and efficient public utility in any 
community is a distinct asset to 
the entire community. It is en- 
titled to the good will of at least 
the intelligent members of the 
community, and the withholding 
of such good will is of direct dis- 
advantage to all business inter- 
ests.” 

Thus the Public Policy Com- 
mittee of the National Electric 
Light Association, in its annual 
report to the convention at San 
Francisco. True—but how many 
people, even among the “intelli- 
gent members of the community,” 
really understand the conditions 
under which the public utility 
must operate? Being “entitled” 
to the.good will of the community 
is unfortunately not always the 
same as being in possession of it, 
particularly when the company 
maintains a dignified silence amid 
the clamor of the assorted citi- 
zens with political axes to grind. 

The position of a public serv- 
ice corporation has sometimes 
been characterized as “between 
the devil and the deep sea’’—with 
the Public Service Commission 
restricting its profits on the one 
hand, and on the other the press- 
ing need to secure private capital 
for plant extension and better- 
ments. But how often is the 
consuming public told those facts? 
How often is the man in the 
street taken to one side and shown 
in the spirit of reasonableness 
that the service he gets for his 
nickel or his dime or his dollar 
depends upon the ability of the 


INK 


company to find purch 
its bonds? How. in % : 
shown that there i: a direct 1 
lationship between ‘he good will 
the public bears to the company 
. , y 
and the service tl company js 
able to give the pulic? Not y 
often as might be. 

The railroads which serve the 
towns in Westchester Count 
New York, have spent in the hag 
three years many ‘housands of 
dollars to fight a rate reduction 
ordered by the Public Service 
Commission. The Court of Ap 
peals has finally deciared that the 
order is unreasonable, and it shal 
not stand, The railroads won 
their case—but at what cost in 
counsel fees, rebate slips, con- 
tingent liability funds, and all the 
rest! That sort of drama is be. 
ing enacted over and over again, 
Sometimes it is necessary. More 
often it is not. 

One-tenth of the cost of such 
a legal struggle invested in an 
advertising campaign of education 
(before, not after public opinion 
has been adversely aroused), 
would often obviate the necessity 
of spending the other nine-tenths. 
The public is not unreasonable; 
it is not hopelessly biased against 
the railroads or any public utility 
whatsoever; it is only igndrantly 
devoted to what it conceives to be 
its own interests. What the publ 
needs is to be shown the: facts, 
and the best way, and the only ef- 
fective way, is through adverts 
ing. And there never was a better 
time than right now, while the 
public mind is beginning to react 
from its over-indulgence in cor 
poration-baiting. 


“Teaders of the World” Ds 
tribute Autos 


Forty Overland automobiles wert 
awarded on June 26 to the salesmen of 
member companies of the Rice Dealers 
of the World Association who obtaint 
the most business last year for va 
respective concerns, _ |:lgin _watcits 
numbering 180, were d ributed po | 
salesmen standing secor, third, foutt 
and fifth. The awards were made 1 
New York, and were preceded by large 
space newspaper advei'ising featuring 
halftone photographs the vowed 
There was a parade of the automo os 
in the daytime. and a banquet m ih 
evening at the Waldorf Astoria at wm 
Job Hedges was toastmaster. 
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‘LIFE - 


Successful LIFE 


The d-gree of success attained is the basis 
on whic’: all things are judged. 


Competition in business to-day permits no 
decisions based on sentiment. 


Like begets like and your own advertising 
success depends on buying space in those 
mediums which are successful. 


All points considered, age, reputation, 
character, ability, firmness, fearlessness and 
fairness in editorial and business policy—do 
you know of a more successful magazine 
than LIFE? 


LIFE’S 32nd year is fast turning the most 
successful in its history as the result of a 
predetermined policy of conducting its busi-» 
ness. Circulation sold at LIFE’S price (no 
inducements). Advertising space sold at 
LIFE’S price (cash only). Editorial policy 
(non-purchasable at any price). 


The above policy has made LIFE a real 
success and a real value for advertisers. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr. Marquette Bldg, 1537, Chicago. 
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Business Manager 


With Capital 


—one thoroughly experi- 
enced in all branches of 
business development, es- 
pecially qualified to take 
complete management of 
of sales and advertising 
end of manufacturing 
business, desires to pur- 
chase part interest or con- 
trol in established manu- 
facturing business where- 
in above qualifications 
offer opportunities for de- 
velopment on reasonably 
large scale—Address with 
full particulars. 


**G, N.’’Box 293, care of 
Printers’ Ink 














VICTOR EMANUEL 
As the idol of his 


Army. 


In America there 
are 160,000 of his 
compatriots who 
read I] Progresso 
Italo Americano 
for news of this 
beloved Ruler’s 
achievements. 


Il Progresso Italo 
Americano 


42 Elm St. 


New York 





An “Opportunity Ad. 
vertiser” Barred from’ 
Mail by Fraud Order 


Correspondence Sclivol Proc 
Against by Post-O !ce by — 
of Character of P inted Tnstrue- 
tions—No Fault Found with th 
Basic Scheme of Teaching ly 
Mail ‘ 


HERE are limiis to the pa 

tience of the Pst-Office De. 
partment with respect to “oppor. 
tunity advertising.” This is the 
real significance of a “frayd 
order” recently issued, The order 
operates to shut off the mail of 
“Stark College,” at Alliance, Ohio, 
and of “Charles M. Shafer 
President.” To be sure, this par. 
ticular correspondence school had 
not worked up a very large busi- 
ness as yet—Shafer has been 
averaging only half a dozen pieces 
of first-class mail daily—but as 
indicating the policy of the de. 
partment the incident is inter- 
esting. 

This is the first instance in 
which the Post-Office Department 
has thus publicly proceeded 
against any of the numerous in- 
stitutions that undertake to give 
instruction by mail. The action is 
perhaps a natural sequel of the 
moves made some time ago 
against a number of concerns’ that 
advertised for song-writers and 
composers, holding out to them 
hopes of large returns from the 
publication of their work. Of 
course, however, not all the peri- 
odicals that have been refusing 
advertising such as that of the 
music concerns have discriminated 
against correspondence schools 
And there is no reason why they 
should. The postal officials have 
made it clear to Prrnters’ INK 
that the placing of a snuffer on 
the operations of the Alliance 
concern by no means indicates that 
all correspondence schools are 
under suspicion or scrutiny. Only, 
as has been said, there are limits 

President Shafer, of Stark Col 
lege, was reported by the post 
office inspector who investiga 
the case to be “a man of littl 
education.” With him the col- 
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fege” was evidently a side line, as 
the report indicates that he is em- 
lay hand on certain 


nish complete busi- 
ness, scientific, classical, normal 
and profession’! courses, students 
being urged to enroll” under the 
lure of a more or less definite 
promise of “higher salaries. The 
“frst applicant ‘rom each county 
could get the Inw course for $25, 
while the price of a complete 
drawing, mechanical, electrical or 
stationary engineering, language 
cr automobile course was only five 

lars. 

one disapproval of the Post- 
Office Department in this case 
comes, in one respect, a little 
closer to the general correspond- 
ence-school ew than many 
advertisers supposed. 

Asamatter of fact, though, Sha- 
fer was thoroughly orthodox in his 
method. Perhaps he gained point- 
ers during his connection with a 
correspondence school at Rogers, 


Ohio. In any event the familiar 
method of quizzing the pupil at 
long range was employed with 
only this difference, that in the 
Shafer proposition. it was seem- 
ingly necessary for a student to 
employ some person to examine 
him on the questions furnished be- 
fore the paper containing the an- 
swers was sent to the college for 
correction. 

Where the department has 
found fault is not so much with 
the basic scheme as with the man- 
ner in which Shafer was con- 
sidered to have slighted his re- 
sponsibilities. Instead of type- 
written, mimeographed or printed 
lessons or lectures such as the 
average correspondence _ school 
sends out, the Alliance man made 
a short cut by merely utilizing as 
instructions printed stock forms 
of very general character, where- 
as the lessons were mere assigned 
chapters in a text-book which 
the pupil was required to obtain 
and study. 








Strong, Splendid, | 
Vigorous Health 


You can learn to keep well—to avoid being sick—to save your strength 


—to eat and gain energy you need for work you must do—thro reading 
“Gooo HEALTH.” It teaches you how to work, play, rest, sleep, bathe, 
exercise and eat. This is basic efficiency. A man must keep well to keep 
working. The better his health, the better work he will do. Send ten 2c. 
stamps (20c.) for a sample copy of “Goop HEALTH” or—remit $2 for a 
year’s subscription. Send your remittance to 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1807 W. Main Street i Battle Creek, Michigan 


(stALe 


VE THAT 
FIRST IMPRESSION 7; =. 


AbPaten more cents to each one of your costly 
booklets aiid dress them as you do your top-notch 
salesmen, 

Bandless Catalogue Mailing Envelopes 
Will dress them to perfection, $40.00 per thousand 
and up. Worth every cent. Clean, high-class 
aud distinctive advertisers write, 


The Smeed M/3. Co. Dept, U, Hastings, Minn. 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


"> QUESTION that has arisen 
again and again in our con- 
ferences still remains unsatisfac- 
torily answered,” writes the Brad- 
ley Knitting Company, Delavan, 
Wis. “‘Is any particular advertis- 
ing venture justifiable, which, if 
made general, would prove ruin. 
ous?’ Also, in the face of a de- 
clining market, should advertising 
be increased? Reductio ad ab- 
surdum, wouldn’t we be spending 
a million when sales were nil?” 

The first question is illustrated 
by the case of a dealer in a town 
of 8,000 population, who orders 
$95 worth of goods and requests 
500 catalogues for free distribu- 
tion. The catalogues cost three 
cents apiece, and if every dealer 
on the company’s books should 
demand a proportionate number, 
the manufacturer would go into 
bankruptcy. Is it good policy to 
let the dealer have the catalogues, 
or should he be held down to a 
ratio which could be extended to 
all dealers without prohibitive 
cost? 

x oe x 


After due consideration, the 
Schoolmaster is impelled to spring 
a parable in this wise: A certain 
man had an automobile, and wish- 
ing to travel from Bagdad to 
Damascus, he laid in supplies for 
the journey. Now, being a thrifty 
soul, he said to himself: “Gaso- 
line is thirteen cents per measured 
gallon, and I travel five leagues 
upon a measure. I shall, therefore, 
take exactly thirty measures for 
the full distance.” In like manner 
he apportioned the oil in his 
crankcase, and provided against a 
certain definite wear on his tires. 
Half a league from the city gates 
he came upon a long hill, very 
steep. His motor labored hard, 
and his pace lagged. “Alas,” he 
cried, “I see plainly that at this 
rate my thirty measures of gaso- 
line will never take me to Damas- 
cus. If all the road shall prove 
to be like this I shall assuredly 
fail to arrive even at the half- 
way house.” So saying, he turned 


back, and went nr 
on that or any o 

In short, the 
doesn’t believe tl 
Knitting Company 
ceed in justifying 
expenditure excep! 
of results. He dov-n’t believe the 
company can wor! out any for. 
mula which will a! -olutely deter. 
mine whether a certain dealer 
should have 500 catalogues ot 
should be gently end firmly per 
suaded to accept fifiy. He doesn't 
believe that any ratio between af. 
vertising expenditure and gros 
sales can be established which wil 
hold good under all conditions, |t 
takes more power to get up a hill 
than it does when the road is level, 
and there are ups and downs in 
business which no amount of hard 
thinking in advance will obviate 
The most that can be done is to 
establish a general policy which is 
to be followed under normal con- 
ditions, But when conditions are 
not normal—which is a good ded 
of the time, incidentally—the good 
judgment of the concern will have 
to prevail. 

And, when you come down to 
it, good-judgment is what the at- 
vertising executive is paid ‘for. If 
it were possible to work out 2 
formula which would take its 
place, the advertising campaign 
could be handled by any reason- 
ably intelligent office-boy. 

*x * 


ny advertising 
1pon the basis 


The effect of advertising on the 
public mind was demonstrated in 
somewhat novel fashion in a con- 
test recently conducted by the St 
Louis Republic for a title to run 
at the head of a column of edi- 
torial comment. The contest had 
nothing whatever to do with ad- 
vertising, and consisted merely of 
the offer of five dollars for the 
best title submitted. The adver- 
tising influence appeared after the 
replies were received and analyzed 

Out of the 1,231 suggestions, 58 
were trite and bromidic commot- 
places, which were promptly le 
out of the reckoning. Then the 
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remainder were studied with the 
view of determining the lines of 
thought which iggested them. 
The Schoolmasi«: thinks it rather 
significant that ‘re suggestions 
were drawn from current adver- 
rising than from: any other one 
source, and the ° hole list seems 
worth reproduci:. Here it is: 
tions giving evidence “ of 
ie with trode-marks, “‘na- 
tional advertising’ matter, and 
relating to food aii drinks, spices, 


etc. 
Alliterative titles ..--++++eeeeesee 141 
Imitative of comic and other fea- 
tures of Sunday papers, peri- 
odicals and familiar “gags 
Titles based on current slang 
Relating to war and fighting 
From the Bible and literature 
Based on moving-picture shows... 
Foreign languages ; 
Sporting terms and allusions. . 
Automobiles and ‘‘jitney” service.. 
* 


Not so long ago the National 
Biscuit Company announced in its 
house-organ for employees that it 
had succeeded in getting its vari- 
ous branches and distributing or- 


ganizations to adopt a uniform 
color scheme for their delivery 
wagons. The company thought it 
of enough importance to take up 
several pages in its house-organ, 
and to show a number of “before 
and after’ photographs. Now 
come the express companies— 
American and Wells-Fargo—mak- 
ing regular moving billboards out 
of their wagons, with a freshly 
executed poster on either: side. 
Douglas Malcolm, formerly of the 
International Harvester Company 
and now advertising manager of 
the American Express Company, 
tells the Schoolmaster that his 
company has 5,000 wagons 
throughout the country, each car- 
rying two posters. 
a 

Mr. Malcolm says that one ad- 
vantage of the wagon poster is the 
fact that it goes into places where 
stationary billboards are ruled out 
—such as upper Fifth Avenue, for 
example. But one needn’t infer 














The family—the whole family and nothing 
but the family—is reached through 


The Youth’s Companion 
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Will Your Widow 


have one-half the MONTHLY 
INCOME your WIFE now re- 
ceives? Annual saving 25% to 
40% on premiums of MONTHLY 
INCOME POLICIES. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 





ence 


“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fow!” 
Raleigh, N. C., ireiaem, Ala. 


emphis, Tenn. allas, Tex. 


Wantea- 


A man who has 


Circulation With Dealer 








proved that he 
can get business 
by mail. 


A New York Corporation, do- 
ing a large national business, 
wants a young man to take 
charge of and develop its mail 
order department. 

This is not an opportunity for 
a beginner, but for a man who 
has learned the principles of 
successful mail order selling 
elsewhere and has sufficient 
ingenuity to be able to apply 
them. 

The opportunity is large. 


Address - PRINTERS’ INK- Box X 292 
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that he expects his wa 
the work of the whole afew 
ing campaign, for when his com. 
pany closed a coniract with the 
Western Pacific } tilroad, givin 
it an entrée to Sain Francisco ie 
the first time, a very vigorous ott 
door campaign was staged in (ak. 
land, Stockton, Alameda, Sacra. 
mento and _ othe: surrounding 
towns. Wells-Fargo, which had 
held the monopoly up to that time 
replied in the newspapers, Mr 
Malcolm says that he doesn't he. 
lieve the contract with the Weg. 
ern Pacific would have been close 
if he had not been able to demon. 
strate that the express company 
could advertise its “invasion” jp 
the right way. 
*x * x 

The reader saw the attractive 
advertisement of the special type 
of union-suit and wrote all the 
way to Albany to find out what 
retailer in his town sold the goods, 
By return mail he got the infor. 
mation and went to the retailer 
in question. No, Mr. Retailer 
did not have the Blank goods, 
but would order a suit on a 
proval if the customer liked, The 
store did carry, however, two 
other brands of the closed-crotch 
union-suits. Would the customer 
care to see these? Yes, you know 
what happened, and it was al 
done in a perfectly proper man- 
ner, too. When the customér saw 
the other goods, he actually liked 
the designs better than the ones 
he had taken the trouble to write 
to the manufacturer about. One 
advertiser, at an inquiry expense 
of perhaps at least a dollar, cte 
ated the interest, and two other 
concerns who had their goods 
stock in the reader's town sold 
the goods. You simply can't x 
pect the customer to put himself 
to a great amount of trouble to 
buy the advertised article; he will 
buy the human-nature way, whic 
means the easiest way. It is the 
old, old story, but perhaps the 
Schoolmaster will not be accused 
of wasting Printexs’ INKS per 
fectly good space by telling tt 
once more. 

x * 

If possible, give the prospective 

customer some sample or minis 
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our coods—something to 
owe? haad and look at. 
There is a great deal of interest 
any.hing of this sort. 
‘specimen will link 

citer, will make 

impression. It 

if the iron busi- 

ness were one iat would not ad- 
mit of samplin’, but the Thomas 
Iron Company has just sent mini- 
ature “pigs” around the iron-buy- 
. together with an at- 
er about the test of 

the pig and its subsequent use as 
a paper-weight. Such a solicita- 
tion, in the Schoolmaster’s opin- 
jon, will get s¢ veral times the at- 
tention of the ordinary letter, ask- 
ing for “some of your iron busi- 


er 
nes as sal 


“The most vital customers you 
have,” wrote an independent sales- 
plan man to a national advertiser 
recently, “are the dealers who 
handle your product.” He went 
on, at some length, in argument 
that seemed to be based on the 
assumption that the manufacturer 
had not so far discovered the im- 
portance of dealers or of dealer 
advertising. The solicitation ended 
with an offer to submit, on ap- 
proval, a plan by which dealers 
could be induced to aid in adver- 
tising the manufacturer’s products. 
“Come ahead,” wrote the manu- 
facturer, in reply, “but I feel that 
I ought to tell you that we now 
have some three or four plans in 
operation by which we get a good 
deal of co-operation from our 
dealers, There are doubtless other 
ways of doing the thing and, I 
dare say, better ways than any we 
have so far found. But I don’t 
think you had better lay out a 
dealer campaign for us until you 
know something of the conditions 
i our field.” There was no fol- 
low-up to the original solicitation! 


Death of Flmer Crawford 


', president and found- 
| Publishing Company, 
Mill Supplies, died in 
, aged 58 years, Pre- 
rmation of the Craw- 
Company in 1910 Mr. 


Crawford had bee: associated with the 


Tradesman and: omestic Engineering. 





Pittsburgh’s Two 


EST 
IG 


NEWSPAPERS 
Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


Nearly all local and general advertisers 


use them. 


Flat combination rate 22%4c per agate 


line per insertion. 


For further information and co-opera- 


tion write 


URBAN E. DICE 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


J. C. Wriserpine 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


Tue Joun M. Branuam Co. 
Mallers Building, Chicago. 
Chemical Building, St. Louis. 
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Do You Sell To 


Business Men? 


Yes? Well, here are over 65,000 live 


joy to your heart. Use this method 
and you can make a big cut in your 
cost of selling. 


MODERN METHODS 
The Monibly Magazine for Business Men 


reaches each month in excess of 65,000 
business owners and executives—the 
men whose ‘‘yes’’ means orders for 
you. Circulation increasing over 5,000 
each month. Rate $64 per page; smaller 
space pro rata. 

If you act NOW you can get the bene- 
fit of this increasing, extra-measure 
circulation at no extra cost. New 
rate of ~~ @ page goes into effect 
October 1. 


Write NOW for sample copy, rate- 
card and analysis of circulation by 
states. See for yourself why many of 
the largest and the shrewdest buyers 
of advertising space use MODERN 
METHODS regularly. 


John Ferguson, Advertising Manager, 
Modern Methods Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Cast Your Line Where 
You Know There’s Fish 


Here’s a town of 50,000 going to jump 


dustries are doing it. 
body’s working. Everybody's 
Buy advertising 


Chester, Pennsylvania 
Two dailies cover the field completely 


and effectively. Write for combination 
rates. 


happy. 


Chester Times 
and 


The Morning Republican 


PAUL BROWN 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


154 206 ST., EW YORK CITY. 7 



































Reach 50,000 Buyers 


ADVERTISE in the 
Amerik. Schweizer Zeitung 


(AMERICAN SWISS WEEKLY) 
L8th year 


59 Pearl Street New York 


° ” ’ 
“Mica Make” Won't Break 
slide efficiency 
using our non-breakable Lantern Slides 


Your increased by 
for advertising or lecture work. Guar- 
anteed not to crack or break through 
heat or rough handling, and cost 4c less 
to mail. Ne also make glass slides. 
Write for prices. 


NO-DESTRUCTO SLIDE CO. 
205 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 133.992 
Oe Nigeet ceostetien ee ie, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














Commercial Artists 
Fe Vale Mm Ol -t-11elal-1 a -) 


LINCOLN ILLUSTRATING CO. 


326 Marion Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





‘ Tite 
One View of Copy Writing 
MonTGoMERY, ALA., June 93 1915 
= of anes inne 
e are all familiar with 
line, ‘‘Don’t Read This!” be da head. 
bly made folks dev 
the matter that foll 
fake medicine adve: 
now, but it is a s: 
more readers than 
less line, ‘‘Read Thi 
When é feel ow I 
certain thing, the chances are 
won’t read it. I'll read sosietiog tt 
that I can’t help reading, and then if | 
have time I'll read something that 
makes the Sense of Duty lift up its 
face and smile. 
Nearly everybody 
which it is very easy not to read. But 
somehow a few books have found their 
way to my desk without asking to he 
put there. They make me stop ong 
busy morning and pick them up for 
little feast. As I look through bug. 
ness magazines I clip many good a. 
ticles and file them away, hoping to have 
time some day to digest them. Others 
stop me where I am and I have real 
them through before | scarcely ted. 
ized that I was reading anything at all 
The secret of copy seems to me to 
be the elimination of the sense of obli 
gation on the part of the reader. Th 
advertising pages of the magazines have 
always had this advantage. There are 
news articles and editorials that I fel 
I ought to read, but few people believe 
they ought to read advertisements. This 
gives the advertiser an “even start” for 
his money. Let the advertising head. 
line draw by an_ unfelt power from 
which all sense of duty is eliminated, 
the text following with more of th 
same. It will be the difference between 
good medicine and a good dinner, 
Fundamental duties can be made a 
basis of copy—and there is no stronger 
—but don’t let the question of reading 
about them savor of duty. ' 
hat I “can’t help reading” is 100 
per cent copy. What I “ought to read” 
seldom pays for insertion. 
C. L. Cxtrton, Jr 


er would use jt 
bet that it got 
_ perfectly harm. 


ought to read a 


has good books 


Ad Dion Edit Paper on 
Shipboard 


One of the features of the recent 
trip of the Society of Automobile Ex 
gineers from Detroit to the 30,000 Is 
lands, Georgian Bay, and back was the 
paper published twice each day m 
shipboard. It contained the news 0 
the ship up to date and also carried 
wireless news from the world outside 

The editors of the paper were dl 
Detroit advertising men, among them 
being: Managing editor, J. C. Weed, 
of the Timken-Detroit Axle Compary 
advertising department; city editor, 
Charles M. Steele, of the Carl Green 
advertising agency; news editor, Jas G 
Roe, of the Hupp Motor Car Company; 
country editor, Henry Ewald, of te 
Campbell Ewald Advertising, Agents; 
sport editor, Ed, Spoone:. of the Spot: 
er Publicity Service, ond, art, editor 
Thomas M. Neilson, the “Timken 
Magazine.’ 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified 
for each inse’ ion. 
than two do 


Monday preceding date of issue, 


acvertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
96 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


—————__——— 


ARTISTS 


NOW READY. 

TRADE MARKS, PATENTS, _DE- 
SIGNS, COPYRIGHT, and THE USE 
OF THE ROYAL ARMS. An Epitome 
of information relating to these im- 
pectant subjects. For Manufacturers, 
erchants, Professional Men, and 
others. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 120 pages. Red Cloth. Price 
$1.00, express paid. T. B._ Browne, 
Ltd., 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








Us BRADLEY CUTS 


‘obrighten text of your adver- 
bung and House Organs. nd 4 
25 cents (credited on first order) <4 
our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 

Will Bradley's Art Service 
3] East 23rd St. New York 





FOR SALE 





Universal Folding Machine, almost new. 
Cost $375.00. Makes all style folds 
within 12” x 18”—$225.00. Russell 
Baum, Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Owners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
rice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
‘ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


an 





HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCE]) COPY MAN AND 
CIRCULAR LETTER WRITER in 
the Circulation 'epartment of one of 
n’s magazines in New 

new position just 
establishment. ive 
garding yourself and 
\ddress Box 946, c/o 


full particulars 1 
salary expected. 
Printers’ Ink, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LESIGN and copy of 
‘ haracter in Handwrit- 
|ARY H. BOOTH, 
Saratoga 


“How to Read 
ing,” $1.00. 
The Algonqu 


New York, Springs, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Sales Manager. Experienced. Capable 

of organizing and developing a sales 

force. Good correspondent. Now em- 

pores but desirous of making a change. 
eply to Box 937, c/o P. I. 





Who has an opening for experienced 
young (27) advertising man who writes 
forceful copy; makes good layouts; is 
able ‘correspondent. Master of office 
detail. Married. Go anywhere. Box 
945, c/o P. I. 





General office man of initiative and 
executive ability; age 31. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in advertising and newspaper 
business; estimating, printing, engrav- 
ing; supervise checking and ingen 4 
departments; thoroughly familiar wit 
every detail of an advertising agency 
and newspaper office. Moderate salary. 
Box :950, c/o P. I. 


I WANT TO WORK 





for a live publisher as advertising repre- 
sentative in Detroit and western terri- 
tory. Have had fifteen years’ experience 
in selling and advertising fields, have 
extensive personal acquaintance with 
large Western advertisers and agents 
and can produce the business for a 
high-grade publication. At present a 
leading salesman for big Detroit manu- 
facturer; married, university graduate, 
well-connected socially, own automobile, 
have office quarters at disposal. Services 
should be worth $5,000 a year and ex- 
penses to publisher desirous of securing 
biggest results from Western field. 
Box 947, c/o P. I. 
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POSITION WANTED 
By expert circulation systematizer and 
auditor, as well as financial accountant. 
Five years’ experience in special news- 
paper work. ill guarantee more than 
you expect and if any weak spots, to 


discover and correct them. My work is | 


governed by a knowledge of the whole 
newspaper game, including mechanical 
end. Address Box 952, c/o P 





journals, solicitor advertising, modern 
(Also I. C. S. Complete Advertising.) 
Knowledge 
ting, genera 


campaigns, mediums. Ag- 


26. Believe would prove asset to you— | 


in time; until then—moderate living 
salary. Samples work sent, or perhaps 
more convincing—send test data—I’ll 
make up copy and layout and submit! 
References. 





Exceptionally Experienced 
SALES MANAGER, ADVERTISING MAN 
and 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


of mature years and judgment, strong 
personality and rapid-fire initiative, now 
open for connection with established 
concern or reliable persons on new 
project where big things are demanded 
and must be accomplished, and where 
man of largest calibre is essential to 
success. Terms: percentage of sales, 
with reasonable drawing account. Pre- 
pared to submit credentials and all 
proofs, in person—and to locate any- 
where. Now employed as_ General 
Manager Sales and Advertising large 
New York corporation. Address: Box 
949, c/o P. I 


| money; our “copy” 

| We 

| $17.75; 5,000 for $2.75, 

EXPERIENCED correspondent, trade | 
C verti | delphia, Pa. 

descriptive English, editorial experience. | — 


rinting, engraving, illustta- | 


LEE, Box 948, c/o P. I. | 
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STANDARD BOOKLETS 


Highly Specialized ability to write an 
design and facility to print Small and 
large editions of hoo lets, standard 
ized 3%4x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages with 
covers, Ten standard styles.’ 0 
original methods cut cost and save a 

sells your goods, 
nd_ print 1,000 for 
Samples if re. 
tter head. THE 
So. 8rd St. Phil. 


will design © 


quested on your 
DANDO CO., 26-32 


a 


WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


New Haven, Conn., Register, y 
ad. med. of State. 1c 4 wd. wt faa 


The Portland, Me., Even'g Express and Sup, 
Telegram carry more vant ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c¢ a wd., 7 times 4c 


The Baltimore, Md.. News carries more ad- 
vertising than any ot!.r Baltimore daily, It 
is the recognized Ady. Med. of Baltimore, 


The Minneapolis, Minn, 

Tribune, Iaily and Sun., is the 

ing want ad medium of the 

GUAR N. W., carrying more 

TEEO paid want ads than any othe 

daily ix wspaper in the Twn 

Cities. Printed in '14, 116,71 

more individual Want Ads 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1%. s 

word, cash with order: or 12 cents a line, 

where charged. ll acivertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, svom 
cir. statement and rate card. 

Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com 
munity of 120,000 population. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- | 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, | 


REAU, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
ings on any subject in ak you may 
e interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING CATA- 
LOGUE and BOOKLET WORK.— 
Unusual facilities for large orders 
—monotype and linote machines — 
large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary cylinder, perfecting, 
job and embossing presses, etc. 
Coin Cards, Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. 
ae ag to estimate solicited. 
i 


The Winthrop Press, 141 E. 25th St., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Exceptional Trade Monthly, doing nearly 
$25,000 gross business, in a field 
—$15,000 for quick sale. arris-Dibble 
Company, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 





Send in your 


order now! 
PRINTERS’ INK 


readers are urged to 
order their 1915 Bound 
Volumes now (set of 
four books complete, 


$8 postpaid). 

Copies for first 6months 

1915 now ready. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 

12 W. 3ist St., New York 
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ROLL HONOR 
— 7 
Birmingham, Ala 
849. Best and 
in "Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn 


r, dy. Av. for 1914, 
Tdvertising medium 


ing Resistor, dy. av. 
for "14 (sworn) 19,41 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5e. 


., Herald, cyening and Sunday 
Rs -9 7 voat Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Peoria, ll., Even! tar. 
1914, Daily, 21,759; y, 


a., Hawk-Eye. Ay. 1914, daily, 
ol Gieaes. 11 oT i,juu. ‘Ail paid in advance.” 


es Moines, Ia., Peoicer_ and Leader-Trib- 
, daily average 19,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supren t Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and e circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


nd, Me., Evening Express. Net ay. 
of ne dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Itimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
stereo. Average i914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80, he For May, 1915, 

; 69,046 Sunday. 
The absoin “A correctness of te 
A latest circulation rating accord- 
Oe ed the News is guaranteed by 
faa) the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Boston, Mass,, Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,02 

erg Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., 24,626. The “‘Home’’ paper. Largest 
pon Fan 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 
124,666, 


Circulation for 


Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, i. 
West’n Wisconsin an orth’n 

GUAR Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 

aay tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
GUAR tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
AN apolis daily. Average net paid 
Mad) circulation for 1914, daily Trl 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 

155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and 
Grower, Actual averay 0b 191d. 128. wa 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courier. Dail - 
age circulation for 1914 ey} 14. wali’ 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Ay. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100 Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 
yjschenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. 
ecty. Actual avyera for 1914, 
Banjoain & Kentnor. 225 Fifth 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chica ago. 


Cleveland, 0. Ne ok Dea ian, Est. 1841. Ac- 


tual av. for 4,913; Sun., is. 342. 
For May, oy 132,434 daily; Sun.; 165,326. 


, Times o. Aver. je | 
iy i 23,270 23,553 av., May, ’” 
A larger guar od paid cdeockotian 
than all other ¥rie papers combined. 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. ¥. 

Washington, Pa., Reporter 

Circulation average 9 313 576. ss cs: 


West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
Hodgson. Aver. for 

1914, 12, 505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its fleld. De- 
voted to home news, hence is a 
~~ paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun, Sg net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 

York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, to. 522. Covers its territory. 7 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av.’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl. -Sept.. 14, 4,326. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal. 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (90) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Evening al- 
letin, 48, 772 ave. net paid for 14. 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O©) is the metropolitan 
~ of Seattle and the Pacific 

It is a gold mark paper 
S the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means —_ 
productive value to the adv. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71 8883 
gps 90,368. 


Wash., Ledger. Auecage year 
191k oepaily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 
Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 


Racine, Wis., na moo News. A. B.C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 


UA 
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GOLD MARK PAPERS 


Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark’”’ jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising wy of Brooklyn. 

New York Dry Goods Eengune (©O) the 
oanial authority of Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (@©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 

N. Y. Sclentific American (©©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(eo) DISPATCH «> 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg fleld. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Providence, R. !., Journal (@@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times (©©) leads all 


other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are made. 
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dvertising 


Managers 


The big, important thing to 
you is to get big profits back 
from the advertising you pre- 
pare or cause to be prepared. 


Your function is to sell more 
of the goods your company has 
to sell and sell therm at low cost. 


Your function is to manufac 
ture dividends for your directors. 


And so you rack your brain for 
strong, compelling advertising 
copy. 


You spend your time and 
money on high grade, forceful 
illustrations to drive home in 
the minds of buyers the big ad- 
vantages your goods possess. 


And then after all your work 
and planning and expense, you 
often sow your high grade ad- 
vertising seed on barren ground 
where only a small part of it can 
possibly sprout up and grow a 
crop of profits. 


You sow on soil too cold, to 
germinate your seeds of truth 
and logic because that soil has 
not been warmed at all by the 
responsiveness of human minds 
and human hearts. 


You sow on soil too dry to send 
up more than sickly sprouts 
because it has too little of the 
moisture of buying power. 


You’ve got to make a study of 
intensive farming if you're eye 
going to get the big results the 
high grade copy you put out 
should get. 


You’ve got to concentrate your 
efforts just as far as possible on 
the kind of soil that advertising 
seed will grow in. 


In this great Chicago field 
where millions upon millions in 
golden profits are garnered every 
year you don’t need to wastea 
single dollar on soil that won't 
produce. 


The Chicago Tribune will fur. 
nish you a chart that shows just 
where the merchandising 
swamps and barren sand dunes 
lie. 


It will show you how to go 
about it to spend your time and 
effort on highly fertilized, pro- 
ductive sections only--s0 that 


ing seed will bring back twicea 
big results as it could otherwise, 


This chart is at the disposal of 
any Advertising Manager who 
wants to make his advertising 
in Chicago grow dividends for 
his company. 


Ask for it and it’s yours. 


Che Chicago Tribu 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
Eastern Advertising Office: - 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 


742 Market St., San Francisco 





